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THANKSGIVING DAY will have a deeper 
significance this year, as we realize its meaning 
to our fighting men on far-away battlefronts. 
While we observe this traditional American 
holiday in the safety of our homes, let us 


remember the sacrifices of our fellowmen. 
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Organized 1824 Richmond Insurance Co ese Organized 1836 
Organized 1822 Western Assurance Co., U.S. Branch . Incorporated 1851 
Organized 1837 British America Assurance Co., U.S. Branch . Incorporated 1833 
Organized 1868 Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N.C. . . . Incorporated 1923 


United States Fire Insurance Co Ps 

The North River Insurance Co 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co : 

The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh . 
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The villain of this film 
threatens your plant, too! 


IRE, the saboteur, can destroy your plant — 
even though you’ ve installed the most modern 
fire-fighting equipment! If your men don’t know 
how to operate it, or if they use the “right” equip- 
ment against the wrong fire, disaster can easily result. 
Believing that visual instruction is easiest un- 
derstood, longest remembered, Walter Kidde & 
Company have produced a color film with sound. 
It shows exactly what to do when fire strikes. It 


pictures the different classes of fire, shows how 
to fight each of them. It’s fast-moving, grips the 
attention of its audience during the twenty min- 
utes of its run. 

We'd be glad to show this film to key men at 
your organization. There is no obligation what- 
ever for this service. Just drop a line today to 
the address below and we’ll arrange a showing 
at your convenience. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 1117 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 

















“Leave it to 
N ORI H AMERICA eng Se ee 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1943 Range O¢ 
High Low 30° ba 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 141% 127 137% 
Aetna Insurance Company .............+. 57 49% 554 
Aetna Life Insurance Company .......... 36 2844 354 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 7854 66 784 
American Alliance Ins. Company ........ 24% 195% 2314 
American Casualty Company ............. 12% 91% 11% 
American Equitable Assur. Co. .......... 21% 16 19% 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. .......... 10% 5% 10% 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) ............. 153g 135% 15% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 60% 4614 5614 
American Reserve Ins. Company ......... 16% 1034 16% 
American Surety Company ...........+.4. 61% 5214 61% 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 40% 35 4014 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ....... 814 6% ™% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ....... 8814 68 8314 
Boston Insurance Company ............-+- 615 525 580 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 2156 1854 215% 
Carolina Insurance Company ...........- 31% 26 30 
City of New York Ins. Company ......... 19 154 185% 
Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. ........... 39% 27% 3614 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 41% 3514 40% 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 49 40% 48% 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1% %4 14 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ..........+-- 57% 44 56% 
Excess Ins. Co. of America ...........+.. 914 7 9 
Federal Insurance Company ...........++- 43% 3756 42% 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............ 143 125 141 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............ 50% 42 50 
/?? Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 7014 524%, 67 
L0 an é L é UuUnUuUsSUd Fireman’s Fund Ins. Company ........... 90% 72% 90 
’ Firemen’s Ins. Co. (Newark) ..........+. 13% 9% 13% 
Franklin Fire Ins. Company ............-- 30% 27% 29 
General Reinsurance Corp. .......-.+.e++- ae 4% 8 
. : : : Gepennenrt B. & BM. 36. Co. .ccccccvccccccese 19% 5% 4 
Acceptance of unusual risks is routine with Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... “4 37% a 
° Globe & Republic Ins. Company .......... hs 7% 
the North America. If you have an unusual Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. .........++ a BS, 14% 
. : : . : Great American Insurance Co. ..........++ 26% 
risk or an exceptional Situation, bring your Halifax Insurance Company ...........+++ 131% 1014 iH 
: ° ° Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 28% 231%4 
problem to Indemnity. This affiliate of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 104 9014 ny 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 47 41 
151-year-old Insurance Company of North Home Insurance Company ...........++++. 4 ee i 
. ° P 8 Homestead Fire Insurance Company ...... 1 
America has had long experience in writing Ins. Co. of North America ...........+.+ 87 oo be 
oe : : os : Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. ...........- 40 2 
policies tailored to individual requirements. nusbabedr ten. Company ...........-. 9% 6% 86 
: : ee we Maryland Casualty Company ............. 65 34 6 
Above-the-average service like this is important Seas. Bonding & Ins. faengney Sueneaamen 76 a pa 
. Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. ...........+. 52144 23 
to you and to your clients. Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins. Co. .......... 7% 53g 6% 
National Casualty Company ............+++ 2514 22 2344 
. National Fire Insurance Company ........ 65 5414 50% 
CAPITAL $2,500,000 National Liberty Ins. Company .......... 8% 656 Th 
CA A National Union Fire Ins. Company ...... 15% as = 
“© TY New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 285 215 M 
SUAL FIDELI SURETY New Brunswick Fire Ins. Company ..... - 84% 283% 3244 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Company ...... 4814 40 47 
* New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 15% 11% 14% 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 10614 8314 90% 
Indemnit Insurance C f North River Insurance Company ......... 2556 22% 24% 
’ y ompany 0 Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 5% 3 44 
Northwestern National Ins. Company .... 147 128 141 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company ....... 21% 19 20% 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 109144 95 10944 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 48% 3856 484 
{ Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 25% 2014 23% 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............+. 9314 8314 87% 
Preferred Accident Ins. Company ........ 16% 12% 15% 
F r Providence Washington Ins. Co. ......... 7 314 36% 
Riledelihen Reinsurance Corp. of New York .......... 5% 456 5% 
Republic Ins. Se paaematehevades - 26% 2254 2644 
. ‘ : e . Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 6% 456 
and its affiliated companies write practically St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Company .......... 308259 4 
. . Seaboard Surety Company ...........eees. 5314 42% 
every form of insurance except life Security Ins. Co. (New Tres te maid 39% 3414 a 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Company ........ 133 121 
SERVICE OFFICES FOR AGENTS IN 32 CITIES Standard Accident Ins. Company ......... 75% 56 67% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 511 414 483 
t U. S. Fid. & Guaranty Company ....... -- 89% 29% 37% 
IWHAT YOU) U. S. Fire Insurance Company ........... 54 47% 49% 
U. S. Guarantee Company .........sssse0. 83 70% 71 
BUY WAR BON DS HAVE Westchester Fire Ins. Company .......... 3514 3014 32% 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


+" 20 ‘casualty stocks 


rT eee) 1996 1937 :1998 1939 190 8= 1943 warch june = Sept. Dea 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
ee 326.7 287.8 185.7 183.0 
See 327.5 282.6 189.0 173.2 
EE Gas.0064.0%% 330.6 264.9 193.8 159.4 
DEE sibecccsns 331.2 253.7 193.5 149.3 
a 338.1 265.1 197.2 160.5 
rr 347.5 279.0 201.1 163.0 
ee 355.8 285.6 199.9 165.4 
rr 356.1 291.5 201.8 167.1 
| ar 363.0 297.0 203.8 171.9 
a 359.2 302.4 202.0 176.1 


HERE was a slight reaction in October in the up- 

ward trend which has generally been maintained 
since April, 1942 in the fire and casualty insurance 
stocks. The index of 50 fire stocks stood at 202.0, 
only 1 per cent lower than at the end of the previous 
month, which in turn had been the highest point reached 
since the fall of 1937. The index of 20 casualty stocks 
receded 1 per cent to 359.2, which, with the exception 
of September 30, is the highest point in the ten years 
covered by the index. 


Fire Stocks 


For the past month 29 of the 50 fire stocks indexed 
declined in market value, 12 increased and 9 remained 
unchanged. Shares of reinsurance companies lead the 
changes in both directions, the Northeastern declining 
8 per cent, while the American Reserve increased 7 per 
cent. 


Casualty Stocks 


Despite the decline at 1 per cent of the total, only 
8 of the casualty stocks registered declines, while 9 
showed an increase and 3 remained unchanged. The 
United States Guarantee and the Seaboard Surety lead 
on the down side, while the Great American Indemnity 
showed the largest appreciation. Maryland Casualty, 
ned has been active, remained unchanged for the 
month. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1943 
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CARBON PAPER - RIBBONS 
ROLL PAPER 


through || ! 
Burroughs Discount — 


Purchase Plans 


DISCOUNTS | 
10% to 40% 


An order for as little as $10 worth of ribbons and 
carbon paper receives a 10% discount. Discount 
rates increase—up to 40% —according to the size of 
your orders, with purchases of carbon paper helping 
you earn larger discounts qn ribbons, and vice 
versa. As'an extra convenience, Burroughs makes 
deliveries as needed, to assure you fresh supplies 
and no storage problems. 


Plain or carbonized roll paper and other quality 
supplies for practically every type and make of 
business machine also at substantial savings. For 
full details, call your local Burroughs office or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES | 
5 


12 East Grand Avenue 


Even Down to the 


Grass Roots Towns 


In more than 2,000 cities and towns 
through the Middle Western states, 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce is 
read daily by the leading insurance 
producers and other business execu- 
tives. 


Wherever you find an employer in 
this area who has to meet a payroll on 
Saturday night, you are likely to find 
a regular reader of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


The leading insurance agents and 
brokers in these cities and towns fol- 
low the insurance news and other busi- 
ness news published daily by the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. They 
have learned that it pays them to be 
up-to-the-minute on their business in- 
formation. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


“All the News a Busy Man Has Time to Read” 


Chicago, Illinois 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


FY wna energed of the insurance company developmen 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent month 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examin. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Traders & Mechanics Insurance Co. ............ Lowell, Mass, 


ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
Beneficial Casualty Insurance Co. .......... Los Angeles, (aj 


MARYLAND 
Examined 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ................ Princess Anne, Md 


MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ............... Catskill, N, Y, 
Empire Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ...Middleburgh, N, y 
Greene County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ Greenville, N. Y, 
Pioneer Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ..... Greenville, N. Y 
Sterling Fire Insurance Company, Cobleskill, N. Y 
Tompkins Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. ............ Ithaca, N, Y 
Wyoming Valley Fire Insurance Co. ......... Warsaw, N.Y 


MISSOURI 

Examined 
American Central Insurance Company ......... St. Louis, Mo 
Jefferson Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...........St. Louis, Mo 
Peoples Mutual Insurance Ass’n. ..............00+- Linn, Mo 


NEBRASKA 
Examined 
National Security Insurance Co. ................ Omaha, Neb 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed 
Netherlands Insurance Company 
Examined 
Sunapee Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..........Sunapee, N. H. 


OHIO 
Licensed 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 


Beacon Mutual Indemnity Co. ................ Columbus, Ohio 
Erie County Farmers Insurance Co. .......... Sandusky, Ohio 
Hamilton County Mutual Insurance Co. ...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Knox County Mutual Insurance Co. ..... Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Mayflower Mutual Insurance Co. ............ Columbus, Ohio 
Portsmouth Hospital Service Assn. ......... Portsmouth, Ohio 


-OREGON 
Examined 


Oregon Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... McMinnville, Oregon 
Pacific Hospital Association ................. Eugene, Oregon 
United Pacific Insurance Co. .................- Seattle, Wash. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Examined 

Anthracite Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............... Shamokin, 
Augusta Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............Sunbury, 
Briarcreek Farmers’ Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Orangeville, 
Granite Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty Co. ........... Harleysville, 
Locust Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Catawissa, 
Mutual Auto Fire Insurance Co. ........... Harleysville, 
Montour Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........... Danville, 
Philadelphia Contributionship Philadelphia, 
Rush Township Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Danville, 

(Continued on page 8) 


Willemstad, Curacao 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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When Uriah Heep, the very “’umble person” 
of one of Dickens’ tales, decided to raise him- 
self from the position of clerk to that of partner 
to Mr. Wickfield, he employed definitely de- 


vious means to accomplish his purpose. 


He might have succeeded in his schemes had 
not young Tommy Traddles and Mr. Micawber 
decided to examine the firm’s accounts. They 
soon discovered that Uriah’s “‘’umbleness” 
had covered years of nefarious negotiations. 


When Charles Dickens wrote “David Cop- 
perfield,” it was not a general practice for ac- 
counts to be audited at regular intervals. To- 
day, men and women working with company 
funds welcome the procedure. A great load is 


lifted from their shoulders by an accredited 
accountant’s going over the records. 


Dickens would find it difficult nowadays to 
find a model for such a character as the 
“’umble ’eep.” Today, as a matter of course, 
business men bond employees just as they 
regularly have the company’s books audited. 
The purchase of Fidelity Bonds by the owner or 
manager of a business long ago ceased being 
looked upon with disfavor by employees. 


Being placed under bond is now considered 
the final stamp of responsibility. The bonded 
employee knows that the importance of his 
contribution to the business is recognized by 
his employer. 


All Forms of Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
233 years has earned the SUN 
its world-wide recognition. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Licensed 
American Farmers Mutual Auto. Ins. Co. ......St. Paul, Min 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa 
Examined 
Western Surety Company .................Sioux Falls, §. D. 


TENNESSEE 


Licensed 
United Pacific Insurance Co. ..............00- Tacoma, Wash 
Utah Home Fire Insurance Co. ......... Salt Lake City, Uta 


TEXAS 


Merged 

Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Dallas, Texas 
Examined 

Associated Employers Lloyds Fort Worth, Texas 


Lumbermen’s Underwriters Houston, Texas 
Southwestern Lloyds San Antonio, Texas 


WASHINGTON 


Licensed 
Peerless Casualty Company ceene, N, H, 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


LTHOUGH various fire insurance organizations 

have been actively publicizing the constant need of 
fire prevention the upward spiral of fire losses con- 
tinues at a steady pace. For seven consecutive months 
the National Board’s estimates of country-wide fire 
losses have been at the highest levels since 1932 and the 
total for the first three quarters of this year likewise is 
a new high mark for the eleven year period. 

Fire losses in September were estimated at $26,488; 
000, an increase of 30% compared with September, 
1942, and approximately the same percentage higher 
than the average September losses over the years 193 
to 1942 inclusive. For the first three-quarters of this 
year fire losses aggregated $271,211,000 compared with 
$231,615,000 and $236,441,000, respectively, for the 
similar periods of 1942 and 1941. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the nine months 
of the past five years follows: (Figures shown it 
thousands) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
$27,615 $36,261 $26,470 $35,565 
29,304 34,410 26,102 30,819 
30,682 29.789 31,471 30,505 


$87,601 $100,460 $84,043 $96,889 $100.2 


27,061 26,657 29,330 27,969 
27,032 23,446 25,637 23,233 
24,191 19,506 24,943 22,410 


$78,284 $69,609 $79,910 $73,603 
22,468 20,323 23,698 21,000 
22'801 20,722 24122 19,680 
22837 211198 24'668 201443 
$68,106 $62,243 $72,488 $61,123 


Total 9 months... $233,991 $232,312 $236,441 $231,615 $2712l 
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Wd /T0 YOUR WATCHMAN-GUARD 


izations Y PROBLEM 
need of 
3S CON 
— ALARM: | @ Today’s manpower problems add greatly to the 
re i . . — 
and the fa Be difficulty of maintaining adequate guard and watch- 
ewise i i emymon guares © man forces. That is why so many more plants are 
26,488 turning to A.D.T. Automatic Electric Protection 
tember, fal Services to insure maximum protection with mini- 
; < ° hen tres - 
ae ; nd police Wee: or appre mum manpower. 
of this pjects- A.D.T. Protection Services automatically safe- 
ed with | R ALARM: 00 guard against fire, intrusion, sabotage and burglary. 
for the ; ic ae safes, On. They never take days off, they never sleep, they 
3 ows: . ° eae 
' E watch everywhere at once with constant unfailing 
months matic 1R at : : 
wn i % os : som vigilance. And, by catching trouble before it gets 


serious, they help prevent production stoppages and 
losses of time, money and vital materials. Plants 
using A.D.T. Automatic Protection maintain more 
efficient guard service, make substantial savings. 

Find out how these A. D.T. Services can help you 
...a Survey of your protection problems involves 
no obligation. 


A.D.T. ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Ave., New York 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGAINST FIRE- BURGLARY* HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 





AUTOMOBILE , BURGLARY 
PUBLIC LABILITY PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
FIDELITY BONDS b PLATE GLASS 


_ WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


HERE’S A TESTED PLAN 
TO BOOST YOUR PREMIUM INCOME! 


Look into the unusual opportunities offered by this 
strong multiple-line participating company. 
AMICO agents are continually leading the field with 
new, broader forms of insurance. Insurance men who 
have taken advantage of the AMICO plan have boosted 
their premium income, and are selling more insurance 
to present policyholders and developing a substantial 
volume of business from a growing market of new 
prospects. 
AMICO gives you more sales ammunition. AMICO sales plans 
and tested advertising material bring you every opportunity to 
develop more business and help you meet successfully local con- 
ditions in your community. 
Here’s a list of some of the direct sales-promotion pieces offered 
to AMICO agents: 
Direct Mail Campaigns Warning Posters 
Stuffer Letters Blotters 
Newspaper Advertising Mats Inserts and Other Sales Pieces 
Radio Spot Announcements Monthly Sales Pointers 
Booklets and Folders 


Property and Automobile Owners’ “Sales-Getters” 


AMICO has helped aggressive agents increase their agency plant 
by keeping them ahead of the field. It always has returned sub- 
stantial dividend savings to participating policyholders at the 
end of each premium. (This is a real help to you at renewal 
time.) And AMICO has an outstanding record for prompt and 
equitable payment of losses. 

FIND OUT about the AMICO franchise in your community. 

Just write on your letterhead today. 


LNmerican 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jomes S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Chicago (40): Sheridan at Lawrence; New York (17): 342 Madison; Phila- 

delphia (7): 12 South I2th Street; Boston (16): 260 Tremont; Atlanta (3): 

4\ Exchange Place; Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Bldg.; Buffalo 

(3): Ellicott Square Bldg.; Los Angeles (5): 2969 Wilshire Boulevard; 
San Francisco (4): Russ Building 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF 


CASUALTY INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 








CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
NOVEMBER 


15-17—California Association of Insurance Agents. Annual meetj 
to be held at the Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, Californiy 
16-18—Association of Life Agency Officers and Life Insurance Sala 
Research Bureau. Annual meetings to be held at the Ed .. 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. ’ 
29— 1—National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Winte: 
—s to be held at the Hotel Commodore, New Yo 
ity. 


DECEMBER 


—Institute of Life Insurance. Annual meeting to be held at th 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

3—Association of Life Insurance Presidents. Annual meeting fr 
be held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 

—Western Hail & Adjustment Association. Annual meeting fp 
be held in Chicago, Illinois (no hotel designated). 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, (CIR 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT’ OF CONGRESS 0 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE ¢ 
CASUALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany, N. Y.,,. fy 
October 1, 1943. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, ; 
Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, perso 
ally appeared Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, agpers and says that he is the business manager of Best; 
Insurance News, Fire & Casualty Edition, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner 
ship, management and circulation, of the aforesaid publication for tk 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on tk 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc 
Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-chiel 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor 
Chester M. Kellogg, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Business Manager 
Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton St, 
New York, N. Y. 


3. That the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 


. C. Ammermuller, 79 John Street, New York, N. Y.; Mildrel 
B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. J.; A. D. Baker, Lansing 
Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Walter ¢ 
Betts, New York, N. Y.; John R. Blades, 30 Church Street, New York 
N. Y.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Albert M. Johnson, 
Goldfield, Nevada; C. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
C. M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina i; Ke! 
logg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John McElraevy, Jr. 7 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Paul W. Purmort, 122-24 West Mais 
St., Van Wert, Ohio; Alfred E. Scott, 7616 Greenview Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur 
Snyder, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton 
Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Estate of George C. Stevens, New York, 
N. Y.; Elma W. and Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; Wm. 
Whitney, 139 Clifton Street, Belmont, Mass. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, on the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs co 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and § 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as_trustess 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fie 
owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that any other perso, 
association, or corporation has anv interest direct or indirect in the sa 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publics 
tion sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 4 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 1s 15,480 

rthur Snyder, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1943. 


(SEAL) 
C. Obed Carlson 
Notary Public. 
Queens Co. Clk’s No. 328. Reg. No. 
N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 26, Reg. No. 4C18. 
Kings Co. Clk. No. 238, Reg. No. 4014. 
Commission expires March 30, 1944. 
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Use it 
to send for these 


two eye-opening re | 

Booklets Actually “hot off the press”, these ‘two books are 
full of workable ideas for you. They’ve been 
thoughtfully planned with one object in view: to 
place before you a comprehensive analysis of 
current filing problems and, what’s more, how 
to cure them! 
Your paper work is greater than ever... your rec- 
ords must be kept more available, and for longer 
periods...and, ten to one, you’re as short of cler- 
ical help as the next fellow. 
Before out-of-date and/or insufficient filing sys- 
tems and supplies slow down your business 
operations to the point of costly inefficiency, fill 
out the coupon below, put it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Remington Rand, then apply that 3¢ 
stamp... and mail today ! 





REMINGTON RAND, Buffalo 3, New York. 


Please send me both your books...‘‘Work Piled High?” 
and “As Management Sees It”. I understand I will be obli- 
gated in no manner. 


See —--4 
s 
| 
. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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DISHON ESTY? 
RIDICULOUS ! 

I TRUST MY 
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“INACT ION will cause . financial loss to this employer. 
AGENTS and BROKERS—You can help him avoid such loss with 


- FIDELITY PROTECTION 


YOU are invited to avail yourselves of our services 





based upon 59 years’ experience. 


Write us for particulars 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 
Both companies write FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY 
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#tk Events of the past year have focused increasing 
attention on the subject of insurance public relations. 
This has probably reached a climax in recent months 
due to the hearings on the bills pending in Congress 
which would reaffirm the intent of Congress that insur- 
ance. remain subject to state control and the announce- 
ment that the United States Supreme Court will soon 
review the government appeal challenging the dismissal 
of the indictment against the stock fire companies. Cer- 
tainly the time for complacency regarding the active 
cultivation of good public relations has passed. It is 
up to the industry to give the public an accurate under- 
standing of the business and a real appreciation of its 
importance and place in everyone’s daily life. For 
further particulars, see Public Relations on page 17. 


#kk Before embarking on any public relations’ scheme, 
it is necessary to find out just what people know and 
don’t know about the industry and what they think of 
it. One of the best methods of industry self-study is 
customer research, an excellent example of which is 
reviewed under the title Insurance under the Microscope 
on page 20. 


wkk Operating expenses have been subject to comment 
particularly in the fire field as expenses exceeded losses 
from 1933 to 1939. However, rapidly rising volume, 
coupled with important underlying changes and pre- 
mium make-up in succeeding years has brought about 
a reduction of eight points in the expense ratio of the 
fire companies. The article Operating Expenses, on 

ge 18, concerns itself with both fire and casualty stock 
companies and is supported by a complete breakdown 
of operating expense items for individual companies 
beginning on page 84. 


*kk The National Association of Insurance Agents has 
been operating since the 1942 convention with a newly- 
constituted state board of national directors. The reor- 
ganization, coupled with particularly important develop- 
ments in the insurance business, make Mr. North’s 
Presidential Address of particular interest this year. 
It is reproduced in full beginning on page 25. 


#kk The collapse of Italy has given further impetus to 
postwar planning in all fields of endeavor and many 
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specific plans have been worked out for the conversion 
of wartime industry to a peacetime basis. So far, plan- 
ning in the insurance field has been noted for its in- 
definiteness. The article Postwar Planning, on page 29, 
presents a specific program which at the very least 
should provoke constructive thinking and action. 


*kk According to the executive director of one of the 
leading hospital service plans, they are being called upon 
by industry to supplement hospital protection with a 
surgical benefit on the basis that hospital bills and 
surgical bills are a single financial problem of a patient 
in a hospital. He feels that it is only a question of 
time before this service will be made available through 
the government unless the medical profession and pri- 
vate industry make other arrangements. His article, 
Surgical Coverage, appears on page 33. 


*%*k There has been considerable interest in the Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Underwriter’s examina- 
tions given by the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters. As most of our readers know, 
the designation C.P.C.U. will carry in the fire and 
casualty field the same weight that the designation 
C.L.U. enjoys in life insurance. We plan to run the 
complete examination questions and a composite set 
of answers. This will extend over several months with 
Part I covering Insurance Principles and Practices on 


page 37. 


**xk The insurance safety field has a tremendous op- 
portunity to render vital service to the nation’s war 
effort by throwing the weight of its influence toward 
the protection of the millions of women workers. Fur- 
ther particulars appear on page 41 under the title Safe- 
guard Women Workers. 


*kk Unless a property owner watches carefully to be 
sure that changing values do not send the actual replace- 
ment value of his property soaring so that sound value 
is above the stipulated percentage in the coinsurance 
or reduced rate average clause, he becomes a coinsurer 
without knowing it. This applies not only to fire poli- 
cies but also to all policies which include the coinsurance 
or average clause. For specific examples and a table 
of values, see Do They Know They're Coinsurers? on 
page 48. 


*kk Although insurance is a business coupled with a 
public interest and the state has full right and authority 
to regulate it, there has never been any attempt by the 
states to regulate the rights of the agents and com- 
panies as to expirations. This is a matter of private 
contract between the companies and their agents and 
one of vital importance to both. Our legal article this 
month covers this subject under the title Ownership of 
“Expirations,” page 63. 
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ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and _ prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 
10w the Personnel-Protection Plan 
\elps you keep your employees by 
eeping them honest. Consult him. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities— Agents Everywhert 


U.S EK «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker +h Z 


iH as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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NIGHT 


HE works after dark—on a sinister night shift. It’s 
war production of a sort—for war breeds crime. 


Crime inspired by ready money. By dimouts. By 
increased duties imposed on police. By lowered 
moral standards. By scarce and rationed commodi- 
ties. 


If you have a home—or a business—these facts 
are inescapable today, tonight ... for crime is a 24- 
hour business. 


The chances of losing what you have are greater 
—and the chances of replacing what you have, re- 
gardless of cost, are Jess. 


That is why, today more than ever, property own- 
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ers are carrying full protection against loss from 
burglary. 

The Maryland, recognizing the increased hazards 
of the times—to homes and to businesses — offers 
burglary, theft and hold up protection, on and off 
your premises, against almost every loss contingency. 
See your Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


An advertisement like this does real missionary work 
for Maryland agents and brokers. 
Maryland advertising appears regularly in 


TIME «© NEWSWEEK - U.S.NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Fs te sa touches the lives of all of us, it reaches 


into the smallest hamlet of the land and is so vital to 

pusiness and industry that it is one of our most indis- 
sensable activities. Its measure of importance is further 

ghlighted by its sheer size, more than forty billion 
rs in assets at the end of 1942, the second largest 
pool of private capital in the world, being exceeded only 
the United States commercial banks. Millions of 
policyholders and stockholders thus have a huge stake 
the insurance industry and its future is of tremendous 
importance to them and to the whole country. Insur- 
ance is clothed with a public interest and the public is 
becoming interested. 

The public generally has a high regard for insurance 
despite an almost complete lack of knowledge about just 
how it functions. The fundamental concept of collecting 
small amounts from the many to cover the losses of 
the unfortunate few is sound economically and accept- 
able to Americans. If it were not, millions of them would 
not pay over hard-earned money every week, or every 
éther premium due date, to purchase something in- 
tangibly represented by a piece of paper called a policy 
under which a vast majority never expect to receive 
a direct benefit. 


Time for Complacency is Past 


Under these conditions, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the insurance industry has so long complacently 
neglected the active cultivation of good public relations. 
However, the time for complacency is past because the 
industry faces very real threats and it is essential that 
the whole industry—ife, fire, casualty, stock and mutual 
—tealize that a threat to one branch is a threat to every 
branch. 

A political bureaucracy, unfriendly to all business, 
seized upon the lack of public awareness of the vast 
contribution that insurance has made to our social 
system to try to break down public confidence in the 
industry through the T.N.E.C. investigation of the life 
insurance business. This long and costly investigation 
emphasized dereliction of the managements of a few 
small and unimportant companies, but showed con- 
clusively that the business as a whole had been con- 
ducted wisely and honestly to the great and lasting 
benefit of the policyholders. Still, the false and un- 
proved accusations did the industry no good. 

The Federal bureaucracy then struck at the very 
roots of state supervision by bringing anti-trust pro- 
ceedings against the fire insurance companies, charging 
them with a conspiracy to fix and maintain arbitrary 
and non-competitive rates and to monopolize trade and 
commerce. This action tied in beautifully with the public 
misconception that fire insurance rates have either re- 
mained static or increased over the past fifteen or 
twenty years. This is a flagrant example of “hiding one’s 
light under a bushel” and in this age of enlightened 
public relations is inexcusable. The public had become 
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increasingly price conscious during the depression 
period, and the industry missed a golden opportunity 
to build greater public understanding and good will. 
Fortunately, it is not too late to inform the public 
about the rate trends, and lower rates in this day of 
rising prices will set insurance apart as nothing else 
could. 

The Wagner-Dingell-Murray bill, which would pro- 
vide compulsory government insurance from the cradle- 
to-the-grave, is a direct challenge to good management 
as its support lies in the mistaken assumption that 
bureaucracy can operate more efficiently than private 
industry. Now is the time to bring out the overburden- 
ing waste of political bureaucracy and to show the 
public just how efficiently private insurance is managed. 

Almost one-quarter of the men interviewed in the 
recent Curtis Survey think insurance profits are too 
big, yet the general consensus is that 10% to 25% of 
the premium is a fair profit! It is certainly high time 
that the industry took the public into its confidence 
and made everyone understand that the difference be- 
tween premium income and losses paid does not repre- 
sent net profit to the companies as some politicians 
have apparently succeeded in making them believe, and 
that the net profit is in fact very moderate. 


A Challenge to the Industry 


Good public relations boils down to telling the people 
in simple terms what insurance is, what the industry 
is striving to do, what has been accomplished in the 
way of rates, fire and loss prevention and the thousands 
of intimate and interesting ways insurance has per- 
formed its function. Public opinion, right or wrong, 
in the last analysis, rules the country. It is up to the 
industry to give the public an accurate understanding 
of the business and a real appreciation of its im- 
portance and place in everyone’s daily life. 

There is increasing evidence that the industry is 
awakening and becoming more public relations’ con- 
scious as strong underlying movements are afoot to 
bring the various elements of the business together 
so its individual branches may not be working at cross 
purposes. Individual companies and their associations 
are laying out public relations’ programs and the 
National Association of Insurance Agents is raising a 
fund, through popular subscription among its members, 
to finance such a program. The executive vice presi- 
dent of the Mutual Insurance Association of New Eng- 
land has advocated the expenditure of a milliqn dollars 
a year by the fire and casualty business—stock and 
mutual—to enlighten the public through institutional ad- 
vertising. The life insurance companies are somewhat 
ahead of the fire and casualty companies in the matter 
of public relations and are financing a series of adver- 
tisements appearing in 286 newspapers (reaching some 
26 million families) and in farm magazines (that go 
to about five million rural families). 
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the stock fire companies have 

been reduced in each of the last 
four years as premium volume has 
expanded so that the expense ratio 
for 1942 was the lowest since 1923. 
Premium volume reached an all time 
high in 1942, topping the previous 
year which in turn had topped the 
previous 1929 peak. Furthermore, 
its underlying make-up changed ma- 
terially. Fire premiums have 
shrunken sharply since 1929 in 
amount and their relative importance 
dropped from 72% to 48% of total 
business, while motor vehicle pre- 
miums doubled to reach 26% of the 
total 1941 volume only to be cut in 
half in 1942. Ocean marine jumped 
from less than 5% in 1929 to 22% 
in 1942, 


Te operating expenses of 


Factors in Expense 


These underlying trends are im- 
portant factors in expenses of oper- 
ation as ocean marine and motor 
vehicle are low expense lines. There- 
fore as the ocean marine and motor 
vehicle lines show a sharp reduction 
in volume in the next year or two 
there is every indication that the 
trend toward lower expense ratios 
will be reversed. The fire compa- 
nies have been up against a par- 
ticularly difficult problem in keep- 
ing costs within reasonable bounds 
due to the steady decline in fire rates, 
about 30% in the last twenty years. 
During this same period the average 
rate of commission to agents rose 
from 20% to 26% but declined two 
and one-half points in 1942 due to 


OPERATIA 


Stock Fire Companies 


To Agents 

Field Supervision 
Inspections, etc 
Salaries and Fees 


All Other 


Total Expenses 4. 


shifts in premium volume. The 
difference in production costs in the 
fire and casualty fields represent 
approximately the total difference 
between stock fire company and 
stock casualty company expenses. 

An analysis of the expense ac- 
counts and certain other statistics of 
twenty-four representative fire in- 
surance companies, item by item, as 
reported to the various State Insur- 
ance Departments for the years 1916 
(before the war had influenced them 
materially), 1925 and 1935, perhaps 
the most important decade through 
which the business ever passed, is 
the basis of the figures reported 
prior to 1940. These twenty-four 
companies all transact bustmess upon 
customary agency lines, and their 
experience is, therefore, typical of 
the field as a whole. The figures 
of any company whose methods or 
affiliations would distort its figures 
from normal were excluded. 

This statement is borne out by the 
fact that the aggregate grand totals 
of the underwriting disbursements 
of 195 stock fire companies, coin- 
piled in detail for 1940, disclose a 
difference of only one-tenth of one 
per cent from the total expenses of 
the twenty-four companies. 

Expenses increased from 36.2% 
in 1916 to 41.4% in 1925, reached a 
recent high of 49.1% in 1938 and 


1935 
25.3 


1940 
26.8 


1941 


declined to 40.6% in 1942. It is 
interesting to note that the substan. 
tial rise in premiums in 1941 and 
1942 resulted in a reduction in each 
main item of expense, even taxes. 

The relatively low average tax lia- 
bility incurred in 1942 was due to 
the heavy ocean marine losses but 
is rather startling that taxes should 
have dropped in 1941 until two im- 
portant factors are considered 
Many state licenses and fees are for 
fixed amounts so that as premiums 
increase they become relatively less 
burdensome. Also, and very impor- 
tant in a period of rapidly rising 
volume, federal income and excess 
profits taxes are based on statutory 
underwriting results. Thus, as pre 
mium income is expanded, unearned 
premium liability is created which 
requires the establishment of addi 
tional reserves which result in a te 
duced statutory profit. The shock of 
federal taxes is thus postponed until 
premium volume levels off or de 
clines. 


Supporting Data 


On pages 88 to 93 inclusive ap 
pear the detailed breakdown of ex 
penses by companies for 195 leading 
stock fire companies with aggregatt 
sub-totals divided into five groups 
based on premium volume. 
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EXPENSES 


Ptock Casualty, Companies 
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Branch Office Salaries. . 
Home Office Salaries . . 
Inspection and Audits. . 
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O)intte casual expense ratios 


in the casualty field have been 

remarkably steady for a num- 
ber of years, deviating from a high 
of nearly 42 per cent in 1932 to a 
low of just under 38 per cent in 
1942, averaging just under 40 per 
cent for the last fifteen or twenty 
years. This is quite remarkable in 
that premium income approximately 
doubled to reach $865,000,000 in 
1929, shrank to $590,000,000 in 
1933 and reached a new high in 
1942. Incurred loss and loss ex- 
pense ratios, which had run steadily 
at just under 60 per cent through 
1929, increased to more than 66 per 
cent in 1932 but declined in each 
year thereafter, reaching a record 
low of under 51 per cent in 1939 
so that the average for the entire 
period was under 60. 


Commissions and Taxes 


The increase in casualty pre- 
miums, prior to the depression, ab- 
sorbed increased costs so that such 
items as salaries took no greater 
proportion of income than formerly, 
and it was so essential to curtail 
every possible item of expense dur- 
ing the high loss ratio period of the 
depression that operating ratios did 
hot rise proportionately with the 


drastic drop in business. Work- 
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men’s compensation business car- 
ries a low commission rate and as 
it is such an important line it tends 
to lower the average for the busi- 
ness as a whole. Over all, there is a 
slight trend toward lower commis- 
sions, from about 22 per cent at the 
beginning of the period to 19 per 
cent at present, as compared to an 
increase in the fire field. The only 
item to show a decided increase is 
taxes, but in 1941 there was even 
a reduction in this item due to the 
small statutory profit on the rising 
volume of business and depreciation 
in security values. 


Tax Burden 


Both fire and casualty companies 
pay taxes on premiums and must 
secure various licenses and pay cer- 
tain fees regardless of operating 
results, so there is a point below 
which taxes cannot fall, irrespective 
of losses. During the depression 
period, while fire companies were 
making profits from unusually low 
losses (and paying taxes on such 
profits), the casualty companies 
were losing heavily so that their 
taxes were principally of the pre- 
mium and fixed varieties. The re- 
cently profitable years in the casualty 
field have, therefore, boosted taxes 
materially, while there has been rela- 


tively little change in the fire field. 
Five Groups 


On pages 84 to 87 appears a tab- 
ulation of the underwriting dis- 
bursements of 140 companies with 
a complete breakdown of such dis- 
bursements shown for each com- 
pany and with aggregate figures 
divided into five groups, according 
to premium volume. The groups are 
for companies writing less than 
$1,000,000; $1,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000 ; $2,500,000 to $5,000,000; $5,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 and over 
$10,000,000. 




























Factor of Size 


It is interesting to note that com- 
missions paid to agents run about 
two points higher for the companies 
writing less than $5,000,000 as com- 
pared with those writing more. (The 
commission figure for the $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 group is dis- 
torted by the reinsurance companies 
which allow a higher rate of com- 
mission and also share profits with 
their ceding companies through con- 
tingent commissions.) Also, sala- 
ries of officers and home office em- 
ployees are relatively larger in the 
smaller companies but branch office 
salaries are much less important. 
However, the larger companies have 
many more branches and salaries 
paid to branch employees actually 
exceed those paid to the home office 
staff. The relative amount expended 
for inspections and audits tends to 
increase with size. 
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INSURANCE 


HAT do people think of the insurance busi- 

ness? From some of the tirades that we have 

heard at least a few thoughts would seem almost 
unprintable. However, the vast majority of people hold 
insurance in rather high regard, but it is evident that 
the industry knows as little about what is thought of 
it as the public knows about the insurance business. 
That is a strange circumstance considering the inti- 
mate financial contact that has existed for years. 

A knowledge of customer opinion and good public 
relations go hand in hand because without the former 
there is no base on which to build the latter through 
an intelligent understanding of company and industry 
problems. One of the best methods of industry self- 


fully and to the everlasting benefit of many industries 
and, unfortunately, at times misused or made useless 
by “loaded” questions seeking to prove a pre-conceived 
notion. 


Curtis Customer Survey 


The fire and casualty business is fortunate in that 
a study has recently been completed which makes an 
honest attempt to survey customer opinions on resi- 
dential and personal types of fire, automobile and casu- 
alty insurance. It was conducted by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company with the cooperation of executives 
of a number of prominent insurance companies, and 
while limited in many respects, represents a base from 
which certain sound conclusions may be drawn. 

The survey is based on complete personal interviews 
with 2,374 men who are heads of families, white, and 
in no way connected with insurance. Interviewing was 
limited to married men as unmarried men in the aggre- 
gate are less important as customers for property in- 
surance and only non-insurance men were interviewed 
for the obvious reason that anyone connected with 
insurance would naturally be influenced by such rela- 
tionship. Each interview required a minimum of thirty 
minutes and was made by personal calls in the evening. 
For the most part, women were used for this work, 
many being experienced professional interviewers or 
school teachers with time available for evening inter- 
viewing. With few exceptions, they were college gradu- 
ates. 

Interviewing in each city was carefully supervised 
and each interviewer was required to report to the 
supervisor in charge and check each evening’s inter- 
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views the following day. Distribution of interviews 
was related to the distribution of family consuming 
units by income levels, the pattern followed being based 
on the estimates of 1942 income distribution by O.P.A. 
statisticians which was released June 27, 1942. The 
interviewing was limited to four sections east of the 
Mississippi River—one large and one medium siz 
city in each of the four sections, and in addition, two 
small cities ranging in size from 5,000 to 20,000 and 
adjacent to each large and medium size city were 
selected. The number of interviews for each of the 
twenty-four cities was apportioned to the population 
of each city and section. Cities were selected with great 
care and excluded any in which the home offices of 
fire or casualty insurance companies were located. 


Questionnaire Carefully Prepared 


The questionnaire went through a process of eleven 
distinct revisions and was pre-tested more than 12) 
times before the actual survey interviewing was begun. 
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MICROSCOPE 


No leading questions were asked and no answers were 
suggested. In planning the survey, it was agreed that 
it would be more desirable to learn how conscious the 
men interviewed were of the insurance they owned 
than to try to obtain an exact case history of their 
coverage. 

The answers clearly indicate that home owners, as a 
group, are most conscious of having fire insurance on 
the house (97.7% ) and on its contents (71.4%). Car 
owners place automobile insurance third on the list 
(684%), while accident and health ranks fourth 
(40.3%). Customers are least conscious of personal 
liability insurance, almost 89% reporting that they 
carry no personal liability insurance of any kind. One 
interesting sidelight reported by the interviewers is 
the woeful ignorance displayed by the customers of 
the terms used by the industry to describe its products, 
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with their consciousness of casualty insurance being 
particularly weak. For example, extended coverage 
endorsement of fire insurance policies was referred 
to as “windstorm insurance” or that “supplementary 
kind.” 

A majority of the men interviewed were unable to 
name the company in which their insurance is carried. 
In general, the largest percentage of customers were 
able to name the company in which they carried auto- 
mobile insurance, probably because they see the name 
of the company more frequently, pay for it annually, 
often carry an identification card or list the company 
in their application for an automobile license. 


Sales Opportunities 


After answering questions as to insurance carried and 
companies in which it was carried, they were asked 
“Without considering costs or amounts, what kind of 
insurance in addition to what you already have do you 
think you might need to complete your protection?” 
More customers feel the need for fire insurance on 
the contents of their home, while second in their con- 
sciousness is personal accident, third, automobile and 
fourth, fire insurance on the house. Again, in last place, 
is their consciousness for the need of personal liability. 
Residence liability, for example, was reported as car- 
ried by only 6.4%, yet of the remaining 93.6% only 
2.8% think they need it to complete their protection. 

As a further check, each man was given a list of 
leading insurance coverages and asked to indicate the 
importance of each to him. The answers were con- 
sistent with and conformed to the preceding questions 
inquiring as to what insurance is carried and what 
insurance is needed, as the customers ranked fire in the 
home as most important, next bodily injury, then prop- 
erty damage on the automobile followed by personal 
accident. Here again customers indicated that they were 
least conscious of the desirability of having personal 
liability insurance. A cross tabulation of the answers 
to this series of questions clearly indicates splendid 
sales opportunities for practically every kind of insur- 
ance except fire insurance on the house for which there 
is almost complete coverage, undoubtedly due at least 
partly to the influence of the mortgagee. 

(Continued on next page) 
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INSURANCE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE—Continued 

In view of the trend toward comprehensive cover- 
ages and the ever present collection problem, two addi- 
tional questions were included which throw considerable 
light on these two problems. Thirty-nine per cent would 
prefer to have all fire, automobile and casualty insur- 
ance in one policy, 47% would prefer not to with the 
remaining 14% undecided. Fifty-three per cent would 
like to pay for insurance on a partial or time basis, 
41% would not. 


Customer Problems and Misconceptions 


Customers seem to have great difficulty in identifying 
insurance companies by name and a majority of the 
men interviewed, in answer to the question “What one 
company stands out in your mind as a leader in fire 
insurance, automobile insurance and casualty insur- 
ance?” said, “I don’t know.” From the answers to this 
question it is again apparent that the men interviewed 
have less knowledge about casualty insurance than other 
types and many did not even understand the term 
“casualty insurance.” It is interesting that for all three 
types of insurance a substantial majority do not have 
their insurance in the company they mentioned as a 
leader and again, as in all other opinions on casualty 
insurance, the customer indicates this kind of insur- 
ance as having the weakest hold on him. 

Very obviously, the customers have no conception 
of insurance company profits. While almost one-quarter 
of the men interviewed think insurance prof ‘s are too 
big, the general consensus is that a fair per cent of 
profit should be a figure ranging from 10% to 25% 
of the premiums! Furthermore, customers are not con- 
scious of the fact that the trend of premium costs has 
been down as many of their reservations about the in- 
dustry stem from their belief that premium rates are 
too high and have either gone up or remained static 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. Tied up with com- 
pany profits and premium rates is the subject of agents’ 
commissions on which the customers show only a slightly 
better understanding. Of the total cross-section of men 
interviewed, 14% think the agent receives somewhere 
between 10% and 14%, while 24% think the agent 
receives somewhere between 15% and 50%. Although 
only a relatively small number (5.5%) think the com- 





mission received by agents is too much, more than hy 
failed to express an opinion on this point which ties 
closely with the slightly larger number who refrain 
from mentioning the commission they think agents 
ceive. Only 2.6% thought the insurance agent yg 
underpaid. 


Where the Agents Stand 


While almost half the men interviewed report 
buying insurance from only one agent, there were son 
who reported as many as seven or more. Agents secyy 
their business for the most part from customers wh 
are “friends or relatives,” although the reason of “bys. 
ness reciprocity” increases in importance as a custome 
does his business through additional agents. Approx. 
mately 10% of the customers having one, two or thre 
agents gave as their reason “agent represents wel 
known company.” The general attitude toward agen 
is surprisingly good in that approximately 90% co. 
sider the services of the insurance agent helpful « 
indispensable, in spite of the fact that three-fourt 
of the men interviewed indicated that they received » 
service except selling insurance or settling claims fron 
their insurance agents. However, 21% of the men inte: 
viewed reported that an insurance man had made a sw. 
vey or analysis of their insurance needs and an adé. 
tional 10% reported that an agent had offered t» mak 
such a survey but that they had not cooperated. 

The public’s confidence in the agent is further bore 
out in that less than 10% of the men interviewed woul 
be inclined to buy insurance if it were sold in retal 
stores and 80% would prefer to do business through 
agents’or brokers. Furthermore, 62% let the ager 
select the insurance company, while 38% specified the 
company and gave as the outstanding reason “mor 
confidence in a reliable company.” Nine years ago it 
a life insurance survey made by the Curtis Publishing 
Company approximately the same number of men owr- 
ing insurance other than life reported they selected the 
company. This bears out the belief that there has bee 
very little change in buying procedure for some time. 

An important segment of the insurance market 3 
making the first move in buying insurance by gettin 
in touch with an agent. Of the men interviewed 43% 
reported they took the initiative in buying fire insurance, 
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35% in buying automobile insurance but only 22% in 
buying casualty insurance. This comparison again in- 
dicates that casualty insurance is least in the conscious- 
ness of customers and offers the greatest sales possi- 
bilities. Almost 90% of the customers interviewed do 
not carry personal liability insurance ; automobile insur- 
ance appears to be far from the point of saturation; 
collision insurance is not carried by almost two-thirds 
of those interviewed. Almost half the men interviewed 
are not carrying any kind of accident and health insur- 
ance; personal accident is not carried by 60% ; health 
by 77% and hospitalization is not carried by 85%. 


Stock vs. Mutual 


Questions aimed to delve into opinions on mutual vs. 
stock companies indicated that while more customers 
carried their insurance in stock companies yet in their 
abstract thinking about the two types of company or- 
ganizations 45% favor mutual as compared with 28% 
favoring stock companies. Customers said they favored 
mutual companies because they “share in profits” and 
“rates are lower” and favor stock companies because 
they are “more reliable—safer” and “no liability or 
assessments.” In general the feeling toward fire, auto- 
mobile and casualty insurance companies is favorable 
with a substantial majority indicating that this favor- 
able feeling results mostly from their confidence in 
good company management. However, approximately 
42% claim that their favorable feeling toward the in- 
dustry stems in large measure from the fact that the 
industry has for a long time been regulated by law. 
_Some 83% to approximately 90% of the men inter- 
viewed had no criticism or comment to make on their 
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experience with fire, automobile and casualty insurance 
companies. Of the small number offering any comment 
or criticism, the largest number said that premiums or 
rates should be reduced. Fire insurance companies are 
held in higher esteem than either automobile or casualty 
companies, the latter being cited for “unfair loss ad- 
justments.” However, for the most part criticism seemed 
to result from lack of understanding of the subject 
criticized rather than from any deep-seated prejudice. 
The small number and types of criticisms seem to war- 
rant the conviction that the customer has no serious 
reservations about the insurance industry. 


Customers Not Pre-Sold 


The industry enjoys definite customer good will but 
they are not so much pre-sold on its products, especially 
in the casualty branch, as are customers for life insur- 
ance, automobiles or some other products. For example, 
in the passenger car industry in a nationwide survey 
made by the Curtis Publishing Company in 1932, more 
than three-fourths of the men interviewed reported 
that some member of their family took the initiative in 
buying the car owned. An industry accomplishes the 
ultimate in selling when a large percentage of its cus- 
tomers initiates the purchase of the product. Such re- 
sults benefit not only the company but also make easier 
and more effective the work of its sales organization 
and its agents. Pre-selling helps to educate not only 
present but potential customers—it breaks down re- 
sistance and stimulates a consciousness of needs. It not 
only provides customers who are prepared for the 
agent’s solicitation but also serves in keeping customers 
sold on insurance already owned. 
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Presidential Address 


N THE day following the 
O- of the 1942 convention 

of the association at Chicago, 
your newly-elected officers met for 
the first time with the newly-consti- 
tuted state board of National Direc- 
tors. Each group was faced with 
new precedents to be established, a 
new method of operation for our 
association. Each knew that the 
success or failure of this new 
venture into constitutional govern- 
ment would depend largely upon the 
acceptance by all of the obligations 
and responsibilities levied upon them 
by the membership which adopted 
the change. We were, however, 
given a rallying post at which we 
met on common ground. We faced 
an issue, so tremendous and so far- 
reaching in its implications, that we 
knew the harmonious and enthusias- 
tic working together on that problem 
would overcome obstacles and. dif- 
ferences which might naturally arise 
as we carried on our work over 
rough and unknown paths of con- 
stitutional procedure. We approach 
this 1943 milestone of history justi- 
fed in that belief. 


Mandate Carried Out 


On that day in Chicago, we of the 
administration received a mandate 
to proceed at once on the promotion 
of what is now recognized as our 
Public Relations Program. But we, 
the officers, also issued a mandate 
to the state directors on that day. 
Even as the directors felt the pulse 
of the entire nation reflected in the 
concern of all for such a program, 
we, charged with the management of 
the association also had some rather 
definite premonitions of what lay 
ahead. So it was that we charged 
each state delegation with the re- 
sponsibility.of returning home and 
‘0 organizing his state association 
Irom within, that when the need 
should arise for unified action on 
any national issue, each state would 
spring into such action, simultane- 
ously and concertedly. 
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by DAVID A. NORTH 
President, National Association 
of Insurance Agents 


We had no way of knowing then 
what that action might prove to be, 
or when it would be needed. Yet 
today, thirteen months later, we 
have seen the issue arise, and the 
call has gone out. How good a 
job you have done or are doing— 
whether your state association has 
complacently sat back thinking that 
the storms would pass you by, or 
that your efforts would contribute 
nothing to’ the problems which 


A situation has arisen 


might arise, or that you would be 
able to do your organization work 
after the call was received, will be 
apparent as history records the 
progress we make on our approach 
to national problems. The kind of 
issue, for which we urged that prep- 
aration, has appeared in the form 
of S-1362, H. R. 3269 and H. R. 
3270, now pending in the National 
Congress. 

To secure the continued economic 
freedom of the institution of insur- 
ance as we now know it, these bills 


must pass. To secure the proper 
support of and to assure the success 
of its passage, is the job which the 
organization in the several states 
just referred to should bring about. 
As. an indication of our follow- 
through with you since that day in 
Chicago, the record is clear. We 
immediately urged all insurance as- 
sociations and individuals to tell the 
story of insurance as free enter- 
prise, as an economic necessity, and 
as a national institution to their 
newly-elected Congressmen. We 
urged agents to demonstrate their 
economic and independent status as 
businessmen to these representatives 
of the people to the end that men 
in government would have a better 
understanding of our business, and 
would be sympathetic to our position 
when attacks were made upon us. 
Later, we renewed the plea for ac- 
quaintanceship with all Congressmen 
while home for the Christmas holi- 
days, and again—following the July 
recess, we urged the strengthening 
of these most important local com- 
munity contacts. This phase of 
practical public relations has been 
constantly brought to your attention 
by means of public statements of 
your executive officers and commit- 
teemen and by means of articles in 
the American Agency Bulletin, and 
it has been resting in your hands. 


Public Relations 


In one short year while the Ad- 
ministrative officers and leaders of 
your association have been engaged 
in creating and financing a splendid 
sustaining program of public rela- 
tions in accordance with your de- 
mands, we have been plunged into 
an issue relating to that subject with 
so much force and magnitude, that 
we cannot let it fail. We are not 
only planning for and building up a 
program of public relations—we are 
at present, living with one. 

Public Relations has guided our 
thinking in practically all of our 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Presidential Address—Continued 


activities this year, and the relation- 
ship of our association to other 
“publics” —one of the cardinal ob- 
jectives of our program—has been 
applied in all of our problems and 
projects, both within and without 
the industry of insurance. Public 
Relations is the dominant note of 
our 48th meeting. As we contem- 
plate this theme, we must take stock 
of our present situation. We must 
contemplate what things are being 
done, what things have been done, 
and what yet remains to be done, in 
order to properly present to you 
our situation as of today. 


Relations with Industry 


To win the confidence and respect 
of the public is one of our stated ob- 
jectives. One of the “publics” with 
whom we deal is the industry of 
Insurance, itself. We can say, with 
accuracy, that we have made it a 
point, from the very beginning of 
our public relations endeavor to so 
conduct ourselves that we might 
earn and win the respect and con- 
fidence of those associated with us 
in the industry. Our relations with 
the insurance companies have been 
maintained on a high plane. We 
have enjoyed a degree of mutual 
confidence and respect in our vari- 
ous dealings with them which is 
bound to commend itself to the ful- 
fillment of our broad objectives, and 
we plead for a continuance of this 
relationship in the future. In like 
manner, we have attempted to main- 
tain the same type of association in 
our dealings with insurance brokers 
and other agency organizations. We 
believe that confidence and respect 
for and between our similar organ- 
izations has been materially en- 
hanced. 

It was my pleasure last month 
to attend the annual war-time con- 
vention of the Life Underwriters 
Association as your ambassador of 
good will, to strengthen our rela- 
tionship with that group of men. 
They are as much concerned as we 
in the general contemplation of 
problems relating to the perpetua- 
tion of free enterprise, and they 
need our support as sincerely as we 
need theirs. In our contact with 
business associations in general, 
particularly as it has been available 
through the United States Chamber 
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of Commerce, we have tried to ap- 
proach the problems of our industry 
on a plane which would commend 
itself to all the elements of Amer- 
ican business. We further believe 
that we have made strides forward 
in improving our relationship with 
our industry, business, government, 
and the press, and that today we are 
on solid ground. 


Campaign for Funds 


Through the reports of the Public 
Relations Committee, its activities 
throughout the year and the discus- 
sions with the National Board of 
State Directors, you have been fa- 
miliarized with the specific ac- 
complishments which have been 
made possible. 
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The tremendous significance of 
the whole program to date has been 
the magnificent response to our cam- 
paign for funds—subscribed to by 
all sections of the country with un- 
paralleled enthusiasm, based on 
confidence alone. We were faced 
with a terrific task in raising the 
money before we could announce 
with any degree of definiteness the 
specific program. It is not without 
a feeling of awe that we realize the 
degree of trust and confidence which 
has been manifested in us by this 
enthusiastic financial support. It 
has enabled us to engage competent 
counsel, to aid in the preparation of 
the permanent and sustaining pro- 
gram. It has enabled us to gain 
that measure of guidance, which we, 
as individual insurance agents, 
wholly lacked in a professional way. 
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It has privileged us to begin—eagl 
than otherwise would have been py 
sible—some of the projects j 
which immediate attention 
sorely needed—and has made 
possible to step into the breach§ 
the present crisis which this indy 
faces through the present pendij 
Congressional action. 


Problems Ahead 


So much for the present and the 
past. What of the future? Wh 
are some of the real problems whi 
lie before us, before we can 
mately bring about the success 
the sustaining program which 
envision. Some of these problg 
involve the companies as well 
ourselves, and one of these re 
specifically to the improved qu 
ification of those men and wom 
who represent the companies 4 
licensed local agents. 


Agents’ Qualifications 


Many States have attempted 
regulate, by law, all the qualif- 
cations of agents. Others have at 
tempted to control these qualifica- 
tions by enforced education. We 
must remember, however, that we 
can legislate for people, but we 
cannot control or qualify them bj 
legislation. You can legalize stan¢- 
ards of training, you can set up cer 
tain requirements to be met, and stil 
you cannot be certain that the agent, 
so regulated, will be a credit either 
to his principal or to his profession 
More and more, we must temper 
the application of law with good 
hard, common sense. Better educ- 
tion and better training—yes! We 
have the finest facilities for the pro- 
motion of these primary principles 
of qualification within the industry 
itself, without recourse to law to! 
their provision. What use of the 
material the agent may make t0 
solve the problem of qualification 
depends upon the agent, alone. The 
qualification of the men and womet 
who are to represent any given Com 
pany is within the power of tht 
management of the company alone 
Unless that management wants, ant 
honestly works for, the bettermet! 
of its agency plant, and the estab 
lishment of only the best type 
agents in given communities, no lav 
will ever prevail which will worké 

(Continued on page 70) 
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and burned thousands of people alive! Suppose that manufacturer and home owner, but of every citizen. 
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Yet—2,200 children under nine years of age are So, now of all times, be extra careful about fires. 


And—it’s a crime you can help stop. EITHER CAN DO 
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© 1903 AND 1930 THE CENTIN GE 


The First Senate of the United States in Sessim 
New York, 1789. From a drawing by A. I. Kee 


Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester American 


SAFETY—-BUY WAR BONDS AND 


Group Development 


In pondering this picture of the first Senate in its 
rather informal setting, the mind naturally turns in 
contrast to the large, well-organized group that 
typifies the body today. The nation and its facilities 
of government have come a long way since the time 
of the founding fathers. 


Insurance, also, has come a long way. As against 
the days when a man bought a policy here and 
there as the spirit moved him, there is now the 
well-integrated program offered by the Great 
American Group of Insurance Companies, which 
brings all needed forms of protection into proper 
relationship. 


You may benefit by Great American’s plan of 
coordinated insurance by consulting one of its 
16,000 conveniently located agents—or your own 
broker. It includes practically all forms of insurance 
except life. Inquire today; there is no obligation. 
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Postwar 


today’s important activities in 

business and industry. The 
American people have sensed, and 
rightly so, that this great war has 
opened up channels of liberal and 
cooperative thought and has brought 
an opportunity for business to break 
away from the traditions, prejudices 
and practices which in the past have 
shackled progress. Stock casualty 
insurance leaders are awake to this 
opportunity and today, throughout 
the industry, much is heard about 
postwar plans. There seems, how- 
ever, to be confusion of thinking, 
a noticeable lack of well-defined ob- 
jectives and but few specific pro- 
posals aimed at the attainment of 
objectives. The need of the hour 
unquestionably is a full agreement 
on objectives and the development 
of plans for their achievement. The 
industry must abandon fine sound- 
ing generalities and get down to 
cases, Or pass up its best chance to 
meet the challenge of direct-writing 
companies and the threat of gov- 
ernmental intervention. 


Prsisys im planning is one of 


Various Conceptions 


There are various conceptions of 
postwar planning. Some feel that 
no attempt should be made to lay 
plans for more than two or three 
years following the close of the war ; 
others hold a broader viewpoint. 
Casualty insurance has attained its 
present growth almost entirely dur- 
ing the forty years preceding the 
present war. This was the first 
great era of the industry. The 
twenty-five or thirty years following 
this war are likely to be the second 
great era, an era which will witness 
either the continued domination of 
the casualty field by stock compa- 
nies, the growth to a dominant posi- 
tion of non-stock insurance or gov- 
ernmental intervention inimical to 
the interests of private enterprise. 
Postwar plans obviously should have 
as their aim the preservation and 
strengthening of stock casualty’s 
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PLANNING 


dominant position during this com- 
ing era—not for just a few years. 

These are the broad, long-range 
targets at which we should aim our 
postwar plans: 


1. Greater public participation in 


There are long-range targets 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The collapse of Italy has given further 
impetus to postwar planning in all fields of 
endeavor, and many specific plans have 
been worked out for the conversion of war- 
time industry to a peacetime basis. So far 
any planning in the insurance field has been 
noted for its indefiniteness. The accompany- 
ing article presents a specific program which 
at the very least should provoke constructive 
thinking and action. It has been prepared by 
an underwriting executive of a leading cas- 
ualty company with some 20 years’ experi- 
ence in branch and home office work. The 
writer, in setting forth his conceptions of de- 
sirable objectives and methods for securing 
them, is expressing his persona! convictions 
and is not presenting the thoughts or aims of 
any company or organization. Therefore, at 
his request, we have refrained from listing 
his company connection. 


by LOUIS R. BURBACH 


the premium dollar—reduced 
overhead—lower rates. 

. Enlarged markets for 
products. 

. Full participation in social in- 
surance development for the 
nation. 

It does not require a great under- 
standing or much imagination to 
grasp that stock casualty companies 
must reduce rates, lower expense 
of operation, enlarge their markets 
and with other branches of the in- 
dustry take the lead in the develop- 
ment of social insurance, or lose 
ground rapidly to the non-stock 
writers and surrender to government 
bureaucracy the privilege of provid- 
ing a broad, far-reaching program 
of social insurance for our people. 
The problem is to determine how 
these things shall be done and done 
effectively. No single step can pos- 
sibly provide the solution. There 
must be a well-conceived, carefully 
integrated series of steps possible 
of accomplishment not immediately 
or simultaneously, but gradually and 
at the proper time, all leading to- 
ward achievement of the foregoing 
objectives. 


our 


Broader Coverage 


The industry should first broaden, 
then as nearly as possible stabilize 
policy forms. Today it is inching 
toward the ultimate in broad cover- 
age by frequent but rather minor 
improvements. This trend should be 
accelerated whenever possible. Fre- 
quent changes in scope of policy 
coverage are expensive because of 
the time and effort devoted to the 
discussion and development of them, 
the effort and expense necessary to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Postwar Planning—Continued 
publicize them and inform the 
American Agency System of them, 
and far more important, because 
changes in policy coverage often re- 
quire the reselling of all existing 
business. For example, in the auto- 
mobile field existing policyholders 
were resold when plate glass was 
introduced, when windstorm and 
miscellaneous perils’ coverage was 
introduced, when comprehensive 
material damage was introduced, 
when drive-other-car coverage was 
introduced, when medical payments 
coverage was introduced and no 
doubt on other occasions for other 
reasons. This reselling process in- 
volves a tremendous productive en- 
ergy often expended for trivial re- 
turns. Through a program of more 
drastic but less frequent improve- 
ment of coverage, operating ex- 
penses can be reduced and a con- 
served flood of productive power 
directed toward insuring the unin- 
sured. Greater stabilization of pol- 
icy coverage should permit other 
economies which shall be mentioned 
hereafter. Broadened and stabilized 
policy coverage then is a proposed 
step in postwar planning. 

Efforts must be made to stabilize 
rates and rating plans. Rates change 
too frequently under present operat- 
ing conditions, not only because of 
influences beyond the control of the 
industry but because of constant 
changes in coverage and rating bases 
and because of business expediency. 
Stabilized rates will permit the writ- 
ing of more and more business on 
a long-term basis which would prove 
to be a worthwhile step toward 
economy. This includes the writing 
on a long-term basis of lines which 
today are written only on an annual 
basis. 


Renewals and Credit 


The renewal process in the cas- 
ualty field is wasteful. At each re- 
newal date a renewal policy or cer- 
tificate and invoice is typed and the 
transaction recorded statistically for 
accounting and experience purposes 
in the agent’s office, the general 
agency or branch office, and the 
home office. There is much typing 
and detail which might be avoided 
through adoption of a continuous 
form policy. At anniversary date 
only an invoice need be typed, which 
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would state the renewal premium. 
Copies of this invoice could be used 
as a record of the transaction in all 
offices involved. Cancellations could 
be effected by surrender of the pol- 
icy, lost policy receipt or mail notice. 
Ultimately the policy would contain 
language automatically terminating 
the coverage at the expiration of a 
thirty-day grace period in the event 
of non-payment of premium. The 
use of a continuous policy in the 
casualty field offers real opportuni- 
ties for economy in operation. This 
proposed step can be elaborated 
greatly, which space here will not 
permit. Let it be said, however, that 
as a prerequisite to a continuous pol- 
icy we must have broadened and 
stabilized coverage. 
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“CAULIFLOWER ADVANCES... CELERY AVERACES” MIGHER...RED CABBAGE 
IS AVAILABLE AT GOOD PRICES, .BROCCOL/ RANGES CHEAP 70 REASONABLE.” 


The credit evil in the casualty 
business is a challenge to both com- 
panies and agents. The economic 
loss to companies under present 
practices relating to flat cancellations 
is difficult to estimate, but it is great. 
How much the average agent loses 
each year through unwise extension 
of credit is also hard to determine, 
but it also is considerable. The rec- 
ord of a typical casualty company 
in a given year shows gross written 
premiums of $75,000,000 and re- 
fund premiums due to cancellations, 
endorsements and audits of $33,- 
000,000. The vast majority of these 
refunds is represented by flat can- 
cellations. Every flat cancellation 
involves the typing of a policy or 
certificate and invoice, the entering 
of the item in the statistical records 
of agent and company and the sub- 


sequent return of policy or certif. 
cate and the making of offsett; 
entries in the statistical records of 
agent and company. Is this not ap 
indefensible waste when it is reg 
ized that from 25% to 30% of the 
items handled by the average com. 
pany result in flat cancellation? 
What about the free insurance re 
sulting from this condition and who 
pays for it? Obviously, rates are 
loaded so that the cost of this waste. 
ful practice is borne by the policy. 
holder. The continuous form policy 
can be of value in eliminating par 
of this waste and if the companies 
and agents can see eye-to-eye on the 
evils of credit, the injection into the 
continuous policy of language auto- 
matically terminating the insurance 
in event of non-payment of pre. 
mium would largely solve the prob- 
lem. The effect on the expense of 
operation through such a step would 
indeed be wholesome. 


Unlimited Policies 


Some day liability insurance will 
be written on an unlimited basis. 
For years agents have devoted a 
great deal of energy to the sale of 
higher liability limits. This has been 
a principal factor in the reselling 
process at renewal, which in the 
opinion of many creates waste of 
productive power which might bet- 
ter be devoted to selling the unin 
sured. The industry today is writ 
ing unlimited coverage in the work- 
men’s compensation field and there 
is no reason why it cannot do so in 
the liability field. It should be striv- 
ing to get rid of its standard limit, 
divided limit, aggregate limit and its 
baker’s dozen of excess limit tables. 
The policyholder should be relieved 
as much as possible of the choice 
between adequate and inadequate 
protection. 

A significant and desirable devel- 
opment of the past five years has 
been the growth of the compreher- 
sive policy idea. The combination 
in one policy of coverages previously 
available only in multiple policies, 
the broadening of the coverages and 
the development of simpler rating 
methods certainly are moves in the 
direction of our postwar objectives 
and the furthering of the compre 
hensive idea must, therefore, be 4 
step in postwar planning. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TED THE AMERICAN BOND! 


WITH WHICH 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


BURGLARY, 


ROBBERY, FORGERY 


AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


1S AFFILIA 








Baltimore, Md. 
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“YOUR PARTNER IN SAFETY” 


vx American Auto and Universal Safety — 
geared alike to a high standard of protec- 
tive service for industry. You'll like the 
way American Aufo fits in as your “partner 
in safety.”’ 

Safety engineering “In the American Auto 
Manner” is more than mere inspection of an 
industrial plant. It is a continuing service of 
accident hazard analysis based on wide ex- 
perience. It means a practical and specific 


accident prevention program with positive 
results in the insured’s best interests. 


American Auto safety plans are flexible. 
No rigid formula can be applied successfully 
for all risks. Experts of long training devise 
new safety measures as changing equipment 
and conditions create new accident hazards. 
It is a hand-tooled, precision action safety 
service when it’s performed by American 
Auto — “your partner in safety.” 


MERICAN 


UTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 
Atlanta ¢ Baltimore « Boston * Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Detroit « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis e New Orleans New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland « St. Louis e San Francisco e Seattle 
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SURGICAL 


OSPITAL service plans are 
Hix called upon by industry 

to supplement hospital protec- 
tion with a surgical benefit because 
hospital bills and surgical bills are 
the combined financial problem of a 
patient in a hospital. Industry needs 
the service and must be served. It 
is a question whether or not physi- 
cians’ services in various localities 
throughout the country will be made 
available through the medical pro- 
fession or through the indemnity 
arrangements of commercial insur- 
ance or through a finance company 
before the government acts. In time 
of war we face abnormal conditions 
occasioned by the emergency, and 
thus, we become more acutely real- 
istic. 

Non-profit hospital protection is 
the modern weapon conceived 
through the cooperative movement 
of hospitals to combat the financial 
attack of the menacing forces to 
health. They have used this weapon 
with gratifying success in the cru- 
sade which is now protecting over 
12 million subscribers and family 
dependents. Subscribers know this 
is just the first-front phase of the 
campaign in health warfare because 
hospital bills are only one part of the 
financial problem during hospital 
confinement. 


Up to the Medical Profession 


The medical profession is being 
called upon to make available a sim- 
ilar plan of protection for physi- 
cians’ services. This is now the 
second-front in the mobilization 
Stage to meet the financial problem 
of helping subscribers pay doctors’ 
bills during hospital confinement. 
(Although there is expense for treat- 
ment at home or in a doctor’s office, 
the financial problem is most acute 
in the instance of catastrophic illness 
which usually requires care in a hos- 
pital.) Blue Cross plans are obvi- 
ously concerned with the needed 
strategy to help hospital plan pa- 
tients pay doctors’ bills in response 
to the growing interest of industry. 
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Couerage 


In New Jersey, the companion 
weapon designed to help hospital 
plan patients pay doctors’ bills has 
been conceived through the coopera- 
tive movement of the medical pro- 
fession which has set up a non-profit 
organization known as the Medical- 
Surgical Plan of New Jersey. This 
weapon is not only aimed against the 
financial problem of surgical bills, 
but also medical cases of non-surgi- 
cal nature requiring hospital confine- 


... before the government acts 


ment. The force of this weapon is 
further powerful in the fact that the 
benefits are on an “inclusive service” 
basis, rather than cash indemnity, 
through the cooperation of over 
2,500 physicians for a patient ad- 
mitted to a hospital as a semi-private 
case. 


First Year's Operation 


The first year’s operation of the 
Medical-Surgical Plan of New Jer- 


by J. ALBERT DURGOM 


Executive Director, 
Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey 


2 2 


sey reveals the following significant 
facts respecting hospitalized cases 
benefited under that plan: 


(1) Only 73.2% of the cases were 
for surgical care. 

.(2) As many as 25.2% of the 
cases were for medical care 
(not involving any surgical 
procedure). 


(3) Only 1.6% of the cases in- 
volved a combination of sur- 
gical and medical care of 
unusual nature for which 
both medical and _ surgical 
benefits were allowed. 


85%, Served 


All of these hospitalized cases 
were also benefited under Hospital 
Service Plan of New Jersey because 
enrollment in the medical-surgical 
plan is limited to those enrolled or 
concurrently enrolling in our hos- 
pital plan. This is particularly sig- 
nificant because 85% of all such 
hospital cases were served by the 
medical-surgical plan on the inclusive 
service basis without any charge to 
the patient. Consequently, the 85% 
of all such cases were covered by our 
hospital plan and the physicians’ 
medical-surgical plan without any 
cost to the patient. 


Private Accommodations 


It is further significant that the 
remaining 15% of the cases were 
hospitalized in private accommoda- 
tions which is comparatively con- 
sistent with the fact that only about 
15% of the employees come within 
the so-called upper income group. 
Although there is no income distinc- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU GET PAID 
IN INTEREST 
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TO BACK OUR 
FIGHTING MEN 


They're risking their lives for us. 
The very least we can do is to in- 
vest every dollar possible in War 
Bonds to provide our boys with 
the stuff they need to deliver that 
knockout punch. It's no sacrifice 
on our part—it's an opportunity. 
Don't let our fighting men down... 


PUT ALL YOU CAN 
INTO 


WAR BONDS 


ANG Ie 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE * SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 


Surgical Coverage—Continued 


tion for enrollment eligibility, it is 
observed that subscribers through 
arrangements with their doctors usu- 
ally enter hospital accommodations 
consistent with their economic status. 

Accordingly, Hospital Service 
Plan of New Jersey and Medical- 
Surgical Plan of New Jersey are the 
fighting forces with coordinated 
weapons in a unified drive to help 
pay hospital bills and doctors’ bills 
during hospital confinement. The 
successful advance of enrollment in 
this health crusade is due to wide- 
spread cooperative interest between 
employer and employees. This co- 
operative interest is the “spearhead” 
in this health warfare. The employer 
knows that the production of the 
war worker depends in a large meas- 
ure upon good health . . . and that 
he is a more efficient worker if he is 
protected against the financial rav- 
ages of catastrophic illness which 
may strike him or his family de- 
pendents without warning. 


Four Outstanding Features 


The “spearhead” force of the em- 
ployer-employee interest is rapidly 
extending beyond “employer enroll- 
ment cooperation” to the new phase 
of social welfare of “employer par- 
ticipation in subscription payments.” 
He is beginning to buy all or part 
of the “ammunition” and charge it 
up to “lend-lease” confidence in the 
benefits which he will derive through 
better working efficiency from his 
employees. In New Jersey, the em- 
ployer is being attracted to the ad- 
vantages of our non-profit “package- 
plan” through the following four 
outstanding features: 

(1) Non-profit hospital coverage 
has been found most efficient 
for his employees and family 
dependents not only while the 
employee is on the payroll, 
but also because opportunity 
is afforded the employee to 
continue protection in event 
of termination of employ- 
ment. 

Surgical coverage through 
the medical profession offers 
most efficient protection on an 
“Gnclusive service” basis of 
benefits through cooperation 
of physicians in lieu of a 
“cash indemnity” limitation 
coverage—and in addition, 


medical cases of non-surgy 
nature are included for be 
fits which are also on the} 
clusive service basis throy 
cooperation of physicig 
Thus, he has the finane 
solution toward the phyg 
cian’s bilf whether for a g& 
gical case or a medical eg 


(3) Costs for these two coy 
ages are most attractive 
provide most benefits for { 
money. These two plans hg 
no common financial st 
ture or relationship beyond 
combined non-profit sery 
to subscribing groups. 
Enrollment regulations, pay 
roll deduction procedure @ 
claim practices are unifor 
between the two plans 
thus simplify the operati 
program on behalf of ¢ 
ployer-employee relations, 


Future Outlook Important 


Although we are more consciott 
of warfare terminology today duet 
military hostilities, the health war 
fare in which we are engaged 
continue and in fact become e¢ 
more acute after the present military 
struggle ceases. Today wartime 
financial prosperity is opening fh 
doors of many industries for recon 
enrollments of war workers. Te 
morrow the pressure of such work 
must take its toll in physical impair 
ments and we will then be called 
upon to make available the benefits 
for those in need of hospitalization 

There is no time or place for iso- 
lationism in the health problem dur- 
ing this war period or in the postwar 
challenge ahead. Isolationism delays 
voluntary enlistment. Conscription 
becomes the urgent alternative. The 
key to the most effective usefulness 
of medical plans lies only in the 
hands of the medical profession be- 
cause only physicians can make 
available the form of medical and 
surgical protection which industry 
seeks. If this objective cannot be at- 
tained in some localities through vol- 
untary enlistment of physicians, the 
immediate alternative is, of course, 
the indemnity coverage of insurance 
companies but the ultimate outcome 
will be socialized medicine by gov- 
ernmental directives. 


From an address before the National Conferentt 
‘Blue Cross’’ Hospital Service Plan. 
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if this “Humpty-dumpty” had a great fall... 


oucH Luck these days for the 
ontractor whose equipment is dam- 
aged, destroyed or lost. In most cases, 
it can't be replaced at any price. Even 
small parts are hard to obtain, and 
will continue so for the duration. 

Wise insurance agents are making 
a point of impressing contractors with 
the need for adequate insurance cov- 
erage on all types of equipment 
against many perils. 


In all Inland Marine Insurance, 
The American Insurance Group has 
had wide experience. American pol- 
icies fit virtually every situation, and 
American itself has gone all-out to 
help agents get their full share of 
Inland Marine business. 

An example is the free kit, “Easily 
Found Inland Marine Applications,” 


HAVE YOU ADVISED 


fal 


A, - 
Newark, New Jersey 


which American is now offering to 
agents. Designed to suggest new- 
business opportunities, this kit is an 
ideal help during these days of re- 
adjustments to wartime conditions. 
If you would like a free copy, with- 
The 


American Insurance Group, Dept. 40, 


out obligation, just address: 


Newark, New Jersey. 


ALL YOUR CLIENTS ABOUT WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE ? 


The American Insurance Company « Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company + The Columbia Fire Insurance Company + The Jersey Fire Underwriters + Dixie Fire Insurance Company 





OFF TO WAR 


rien stars in the window mean 


empty desks in the offices and more 


work for you and your policyholders. 


But somebody must see that fire insur- 
ance keeps pace with today’s values; 
today’s conditions. Yesterday’s cover- 


age may be dangerously inadequate. 


protection 2¥ 
ay ° 
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An actual fire loss amounting to 
$243,231.93 occurred last month. Insur- 
ance in force was $80,000. It’s too late 


now to talk about adequate coverage. 











NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD + FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YOR 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANT 


HOME AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ) 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 173 WEST JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 934 BUSH ST. SAN FRANGKO 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


Question 1 


(a) Most insurance experts have 
regarded the risk of “war damage” 
to property in the United States as 
an uninsurable hazard for the private 
carriers. 

(1) What do they mean when 
they say it 7s an “uninsurable haz- 
ard”? Explain. 

(2) In what respects, if any, does 
this type of hazard meet the tests 
of the “insurable hazard” ? 

(b) “The producer (salesman) 
may run into the viewpoint that 
with fewer cars on the highway, and 
with drivers observing the lower 
speed regulations, automobile liabil- 
ity insurance has lost most of its 
urgency for the average motorist. 


Appraise this argument in terms 


of the nature and fundamental pur- 
pose of insurance. . 


Answer 


(a) (1) When insurance experts 
say that war damage is an uninsur- 
able hazard for the private carriers, 
they mean that it fails to meet their 
requirements because of the unpre- 
dictable extent of loss. The catas- 
trophe hazard is enormous and 
incalculable. Inability to measure the 
tisk makes rating unsound and im- 
practical. Also there is the possibility 
of adverse selection in concentrated 
“target” areas. 

(2) This type of hazard does ful- 
fill the following tests of insurable 
hazard: 

a. It covers a large number of 
homogeneous units thus making pos- 
sible the operation of the law of 
large numbers. ' 

b. Loss would be definite in time 
and place. 

c. Except for adverse selection 
there is no moral hazard. The loss 
is beyond the control of the insured 
and is fortuitous, unexpected and 
unpredictable. 
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(b) The fundamental purpose of 
insurance is to substitute average 
for actual loss through the pooling 
of risks. It is the possibility of a 
large loss striking the individual 
fortuitously that gives rise to the 
need for a system that will substi- 
tute the known, relatively small pay- 
ments of the many, for the unknown 
large losses of the few. The immi- 
nence or remoteness of the peril will 
affect the measurement of the risk 
(the rate), but not the fundamental 
purpose of insurance. Thus, auto- 
mobile liability insurance may be 
equally as important to the insured 
during a time of reduced loss fre- 
quency as during a period of high 
loss frequency. If a major loss is in- 
curred, which without insurance 
would ruin the insured or severely 
harm him financially, it does not in 
the slightest reduce his blow to re- 
flect that “anyway, the odds were 
all against it happening to me.” An- 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June, 
1943 Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer examinations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was nec- 
essary to assemble each composite answer 
and present it in condensed form. How- 
ever, the content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for a high grade 
and answers have been given to all the ques- 
tions even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although 
these answers have been taken from meri- 
torious papers, they are not necessarily per- 
fect. Many of the questions involved judg- 
ment on the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonableness of 
the answer and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on 
this set of questions and answers as a method 
of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. ex- 
aminations. They may be useful as a guide 
to the type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Institute, but 
they cannot be a substitute for thorough 
study and mastery of the subject matter of 
the Institute's curriculum. 


other reason for now maintaining 
automobile liability insurance is that 
although the loss frequency may be 
reduced, the cost per claim is likely 
to be higher because of war condi- 
tions, viz., higher economic value of 
the lost earnings of personal injury 
claimants, higher cost of repairing 
property damage, and higher per- 
sonal injury exposure per car due 
to “riding clubs,” share the ride ar- 
rangements, etc. 


Question 2 


(a and b) State, with reasons, 
whether or not the standard fire 
policy (in the absence of endorse- 
ments) covers each of the following 
cases: 

(1) Smoke was discovered seep- 
ing through the windows of the in- 
sured’s property. The insured was 
absent but neighbors reported to the 
fire department. Firemen broke 
down a door and did other damage 
gaining entrance. The firemen deter- 
mined that the smoke was coming 
from a furnace which had been im- 
properly adjusted. They adjusted the 
drafts and opened windows to clear 
out the smoke. That was the situa- 
tion when the insured returned. 

(2) A moving van out of control 
crashed into and demolished one side 
of the insured’s brick home. The 
following day there was an explosion 
of gas followed by fire. The home 
was almost totally destroyed. The 
gas explosion was traced to an ac- 
cumulation of gas in the basement 
ignited by the pilot light on the gas 
heater. The leaking gas came from 
a crack in a gas-pipe leading to a 
kitchen range. The crack had been 
caused by the accident, but had not 
been discovered before the explosion. 

(c) Explain why the validity of a 
fire policy (without any endorse- 
ments) is or is not affected by: 

(1) death of the insured. 

(2) foreclosure of a mortgage 
upon the insured property. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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LMOST every speech you hear and 

every article you read now-a-days has 
something to do with post-war planning or 
conditions. Some of the oracles are ominous 
and predict dire consequences if we don't 
rigidly follow their elaborate plans. Others 
promise a glittering and work-free world 
where we flit about in helicopters and live 
the life of Riley on the proceeds of our 
social security. 


Unfortunately, or fortunately, most post- 
war planning so far consists mainly of con- 
versation. And—as one level-headed con- 
vention speaker we heard recently asked 
—when does this "post-war period" start? 
Did it begin with the collanse of Italy? 
Will it start with the capitulation of Ger- 
many? Or, the defeat of Japan? Or, when 
the soldiers are mustered out? Or, during 
the conversion of industry? 


PRACTICAL, PERSONAL .. . 


This realist we heard suggested that it 
was altogether possible that it had already 
started and, that many of the post-war con- 
ditions under which we will have to live, are 
already taking shape. Accepting this idea, 
the next point is—what are we, personally, 
going to plan? The Life Insurance Compa- 
nies of America have suggested a practical 
plan for John Q. Public's post-war world 
and, to us, it sounds good. 


So strongly do the L. |. C. of A. advocate 
this plan that they are financing a series of 
advertisements appearing in 286 newspapers 
(reaching some 26 million families) and in 
farm magazines that contact about five mil- 
lion rural family units. And, brother, that's 
strong advocating because it costs plenty of 
lettuce to reach that many people! Ask any 
advertising man. 


. - « POST-WAR PLANNING 


This practical post-war plan for the pop- 
ulace consists of seven rules every family 
should follow: (1) Buy and hold war bonds; 
(2) pay your share of taxes; (3) provide for 
your own and your family's future by ade- 
quate insurance and savings; (4) reduce 
your debts and avoid needless new ones; 
(5) buy only what you need and make it 
last; (6) live by rationing rules and (7) 
cooperate with price and wage stabilization 
program. 


Of course, the above has been consider- 
ably boiled down so it would fit this column 
(for the complete story—see your daily 
papers) but, anyway, you get the idea—no 
matter how sketchy. | know . . . you're say- 
ing "Why, I've been doing those things right 
along!" Well, maybe that's the best kind of 
post-war planning—living normally and ig- 
noring all flights of fancy. Time will tell. 
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Agency Qualification 


HE Sub-Committee on Princi- 

ples of Agency Qualification of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents made the following 
report to the National Board of 
State Directors at the recent annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh. 

It is our opinion that no standard 
or uniform qualification act is prac- 
tical; this by reason of the very 
different conditions existing in the 
various states. 

We feel, however, that certain 
fundamental principles or provi- 
sions should be adopted by the 
Board and offered to state associa- 
tions for their guidance in improv- 
ing their respective laws. 

We believe these fundamental 
principles or provisions to be, 
among others, the following: 

1. Any enactment must be in the 
public interest. 

. The terms agent, broker, soli- 
citor, insurance adviser, etc. 
should be defined. 

3. Acting without a_ license 
should be prohibited. 

. The procedure and form of 
application for licenses should 
be defined. 

. A non-partisan examining 
board should be provided with 
its duties defined. 

. Examination 
should be stated. 

. All first time applicants for 
agents and brokers licenses 
must be examined and have 
the following prerequisites : 
(a) A minimum _ stated 

amount of insurance 
education, or- 

(b) A minimum stated pe- 
riod of active pertinent 
insurance experience. 

. “Controlled business” should 
be defined and a maximum 
percentage should be pro- 
vided. 

. Financial or lending institu- 
tions and their employees 
should be barred from all 
licenses. 

. The use of credit to coerce 
the placement of insurance 
should be prohibited. 

. Otherwise, no attempt should 
be made to interfere with 
present licensees. 


provisions 


12. The authority of the commis 
sioner to issue, renew, refys 
revoke and suspend license 
should be stated with pro 
sions for hearings and jug. 
cial review. 

. Provision for temporary j. 
censes should be made. 

4. In general limited _ license 
should be prohibited (poss. 
ble exception accident anj 
health and life insurance), 

. Agents and brokers shou 
be required to have a definix 
place of business and to kee 
therein adequate records (i 
business transacted. 

. All collected funds should & 
held by an agent or broker i: 
a fiduciary capacity. 

. The payment or acceptanc 
of illegal commissions or te. 
bates should be prohibited, 

. Provision for enforcement 
and penalties should be stated 


Committee Recommended 


To bring about enactment of thes 


principles, we recommend the cree 
tion of a committee on agency quali 
fication for, among other purposes 
the following: 


1. To meet with company repre 
sentatives and state regul- 
tory officials. 

. To conduct research _ int 
existing legislation in order 
that the National Association 
may furnish assistance t 
state associations seeking it 
formation on the subject. 

We recommend further that eaci 


state association be charged with tht 
definite duty of arranging for ade 
quate insurance educational facilities 
so that applicants desiring to entet 
the insurance business may col 
veniently secure the necessary edt 
cation. 


Alfred W. White, chairman, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Henry E. Davis, 
Providence, R. I. 

Herbert A. Faunce, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Reginald L. Price, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

F. C. Richardt, 
Evansville, Ind. 
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“Yes, Tom, North America’s Rent Insurance 
is made-to-order for quick and easy sales. Why don’t you push it? 
I find it doesn’t take much sales talk to add this coverage to 
dwelling and household Fire policies. 


“Many of my clients say they are amazed at how much depend- 
able protection North America offers for so little money. Some of 
them bought Extended Coverage along with it, too! 


“You can imagine how quickly these extra premiums are piling 


up a sizable income for me!” 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Many producers are finding 
North America’s Rent Insur- 
ance a profitable premium- 
getter, with nearly every Fire 
policyholder a prospect! Espe- 
cially now, when finding an- 
other home or apartment is a 
problem. We will gladly send 
you Rent Insurance advertis- 
ing mats and folders to help 
you sell this profitable line. 


* 
SERVICE OFFICES FOR AGENTS 
IN 32 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
+ 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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A Recent Message to Agents 


From President T. J. Falvey in “Concentrator” 


Published by the 


An ancient sage once said: 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession: 
From the which as men of course do seek to re- 
ceive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavour themselves by way of amends 
to be a help and ornament thereunto. 


The language is quaint to our ears but the mean- 
ing is unescapable and the maxim has held true 
through the ages and still holds true today. 


It holds true in the profession in which you and I 
are particularly concerned—the profession of insur- 
ance. 


There was a time when insureds were apt to as- 
sume that they were covered against all contingencies 
—far beyond reasonable expectations—and they ut- 
tered howls of rage when co-insurance clauses or 
other provisions were brought to their attention. 
So were created suspicion and sneering allusions to 
“hidden clauses” and a general idea of trickiness 
where, as a matter of fact, there was no trickiness 
at all. 


Unfortunately, these ideas have persisted, albeit in 
diminished degree, but there is still a strange reluc- 
tance on the part of policyholders to read, study and 
comprehend the terms of the bonds or policies they 
buy—terms which give them more than full value 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Surety and Casualty Lines Throughout the United States 


for the premiums they pay, but which, perforce, must 
be clearly defined. 


That is where agents today have their best oppor- 
tunity to “be a help and ornament” to their profes- 
sion. 


All chance of misunderstanding should be elimi- 
nated in advance and assureds should be made to un- 
derstand just what they are buying. 


There is no call for apology in connection with our 
modern coverages, but there is still the danger that 
assureds or policyholders may assume that they are 
covered under conditions or for hazards far beyond 
the actual terms of bond or policy provisions—be- 
yond all reason, as a matter of fact. 


So it is that the successful agent of today is more 
than a salesman. He is not only that but a counsellor 
as well—expert in interpreting and explaining cover- 
ages—a competent member of an honored profession. 


He it is who is scotching the poisonous misconcep- 
tion of “trick clauses”, and who proves that the agent 
serves a useful purpose. 


He it is who stands as a bulwark against attacks on 
the American Agency System. 


Let us all be sure that we are doing our utmost— 

toa eeu - 8 
agents and companies alike—“to be a help and orna- 
ment.” to the great American institution of insurance. 


T. J. FALVEY 
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O WARTIME change is more 
spectacular than the large- 
scale use of women in steel- 
making operations. Steel mills, like 
the coal mines on which they de- 
pend, were traditionally barred to 
women workers. It just couldn’t be 
done! But it has been done, and 
done most successfully in two of the 
huge steel mills just outside Buffalo, 
New York. Republic Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel have set the pace 
for the industry—the excellent re- 
sults of their use of women forms 
a page in the history of America’s 
war effort. 

The Lackawanna Bethlehem 
Plant now hires approximately 500 
women, 308 of them working in 
industrial jobs. 

E, F. Entwisle, General Manager 
of the Bethlehem-Lackawanna plant, 
states that women perform as well 
as men on many of the steel-making 
operations where excessive strength 
is not required. He points out that 
because of technical advancements 
in the making of steel physical 
strength is not as essential as it once 
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was. Most of the women put in a 
48 hour week, many being in con- 
tinuous operating departments. 


Wide Job Variety 


Among the jobs which the women 
are doing are bricklayer’s helpers, 
where they help to tear down and 
rebuild furnaces ; mould yard labor- 
ers; stockers, filling buggies with 
scrap material ; billet painters, sten- 
ciling on the billet the slip maker ; 
binmen, letting ore out from bins 
into the lary car; shop helpers and 
press helpers; and one woman is a 
switchman on the hi-line locomotive 
which delivers stock to open hearth 
furnaces. Some are test carriers, 
which means they carry wire baskets 
containing samples of the pouring 
from the furnaces to the test labora- 
tory. A few are material chasers, 
charged with following up the de- 


















Future welders in training will wear proper headgear on the job. 











The safety field has a tremendous op- 
portunity to render vital service to the 
nation's war effort by throwing the 
weight of its influence toward the pro- 
tection of Winnie, the Welder; Rosie, 
the Riveter and their millions of sisters 
an the production line. 


x k * 


livery of materials to speed repairs. 
And several women are employed 
on the plant patrol as police ma- 
trons. 

One group of ten women ob- 
served at the plant were working 
inside an open hearth furnace, 
cleaning the checker chambers. They 
were doing bricklayer helper’s work, 
lifting 8 pound bricks with tongs. 
When the end of a chamber is 
knocked out there are about 5000 
such bricks to be lifted and removed. 
The women were lifting those 
bricks, singing and joking as they 
did it. It was windy and dark be- 
side the high brick chamber, and 
overhead the hi-line engine oc- 
casionally rumbled along with a load 
of scrap. 


Personal Protection 


All the women in the bricklaying 
department wore the _ regulation 
safety shoes required by plant rules. 
Those shoes have very thick soles, 
are made of the heaviest leather, 
and have a steel cap concealed in 
the toe, and are purchased from the 
company store room. Around their 
caps or bandannas, the girls wore 
the safety goggles furnished by the 
company. Everyone wears heavy 
canvas or leather gloves. On dusty 
jobs they are furnished with respira- 
tors—‘‘dust masks” to the girls. 


Advice Cheerfully Received 


Safety engineers constantly pa- 
trol the plant, giving instruction, 
advice, warnings. 3ethlehem’s 
Lackawanna plant has a low acci- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Safeguard—Continued 


dent rate—and the plant safety 
superintendent, James Nolan, stated 
that the accident rate among the 
women workers is particularly low. 
“They are careful, they take advice, 
and they need fewer warnings than 
do men on similar work,” he says. 


Mixed Crews 


Out in the yard a mixed crew of 
seven men and three women were 
working on top of twin platforms, 
fifteen feet high, erected on either 
side of a narrow gauge railway 
track. From that height they were 
“knocking off the hot top,” which 
is the steel worker’s way of saying 
they were cracking off sections of 
the brick hot top which surrounded 
the top 18 or 20 inches of each 
smoldering ingot. They did the 
cracking with narrow steel bars 
about ten feet long. As the bars 
were rested on a rail which topped 
the heat deflecting shield on the 
front of the platform the women 
seldom had to lift the bars, but 
simply slid them along the rail from 
one hot top to another. When all 
the ingots of any one pouring had 
been stripped of the yellow-clay 
bricks the narrow gauge engine 
snorted a few blasts and the ingot- 
loaded cars slid away from the plat- 
form. 


Safety Equipment 


The men and women working out- 
doors on that platform keep pretty 
warm even in the coldest weather 

and all wear a special type of 
goggles to protect them from flying 
brick splinters or steel sparks. The 


safety superintendent informed us 
that Bethlehem distributes forty 
different types of goggles to its 
workers, a special type for each job. 


Hot Stuff 


Down in the yards, not far from 
the gang working on the hot-top 
platform, were two women work- 
ers, “stockers,” to these girls, who 
are turning out the hot-stuff. Be- 
side gondola cars loaded with scrap 
is a branch of the narrow gauge 
railroad, and the small cars are 








UNEMPLOYMENT, 1940-1943 


EACH SYMBOL tk REPRESENTS 1,000,000 UNEMPLOYED 
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Woman press feeder at 74” flat bed press, the largest made. 


loaded with charging boxes, whic 
when filled with scrap will 
dumped into the open hearth fy. 
naces. An overhead magnetic crap 
lifts batches of the scrap from th 
railroad car, and with long hookej 
metal rods the women guide it ; 
the correct spot over the charging 
boxes. They signal the crane oper. 
tor to release the current, and th 
scrap clatters down. But it fal 
any sort of way, and the women the 
climb up on the narrow gauge car 
and level it off with their hooked 
rods. 


Laboratory Work 


Over in the testing laboraton 
other women workers were bus) 
making the tests for sulphur con. 
tent of steel. Out of the eight work 
ers on duty in the laboratory thre 
were women, none of whom had 
been previously trained in chemistry 
or laboratory work. They go about 
their tasks quietly, efficiently, are 
carrying on as well as the men they 
replaced. 

Not far from the Bethlehem plant 
is another great steel mill—the Buf- 
falo plant of Republic Steel Con- 
pany. Republic hires more than 50 
women. Their number is increasing 
constantly, with about 35 women 
being added to the mill’s forces 
every week. This firm first started 
hiring women for industrial work 
in August of 1942. Republic officials 
estimate that the percentage ol 
women workers will probably i 
crease from the present 12% to a 
much as 20% before the end of 
1943. 


Little Labor Turnover 


As for labor turnover, Republic 
has had little trouble with its women. 
They are selected carefully before 
being taken on, they know just what 
jobs they will be asked to perform, 
what the working conditions will be 
Consequently there are few who 
leave—less than 10% of those hired. 
Considering the novel nature of the 
work—from the woman’s point 0 
view—Republic officials are right m 
considering this a remarkably low 
turnover rate. -. 

Mr. Frank C. Farrell, who 1s ® 
charge of the Buffalo plant of Re 
public steel, states, “We have been 
most agreeably surprised at the abil 
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ity of our women workers to adapt 
themselves to conditions which we 
know were strange to them. Repub- 
lic believes that our experiment has 
heen so successful because we have 
provided an adequate staff of pro- 
fessional women supervisors. Our 
women workers are well looked 
after, And they are performing so 
well that Republic—which used only 
a few women in the last war—in- 
tends to go all the way this time.” 
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May 5, 1943 that there had been no 
lost time accident in that section for 
58 days. 

Women there are learning to be 
scarfers and are doing a good job. 
Scarfing is the removal of breaks, 
seams, cracks, lap wells and defects 
from steel billets by the use of a 
burning torch. The superintendent 
in the department explained that by 
this process one scarfer can clean 
as much steel as would several hand 
chippers in the old days. 

In this department women have 
entirely replaced men as “chain- 
men” or “hookers.” The “hookers” 
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One of the Republic hookers has 
been with the company since De- 
cember 21, 1942. With a girl of 19 
and a son of 7, this 39 year old 
woman says she is right at home in 
a steel mill, feels that she is really 
backing up her two cousins in the 
Army. She is an unusually healthy 
looking woman, claims she has a bet- 
ter appetite, and has more pep on 
this job than on any other she ever 
had. Working as a hooker is as 
good for the figure, as it is for the 
appetite, according to Frances. “Any 
woman who wants to reduce should 
try my job for awhile,” she grinned. 
“There’s more than one way of sav- 
ing fat to win the war!” 

Another hooker, in the yards out- 
side the bar mills, is 43 years old, 
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Light tubing assembly joins a pneumatic 
rivet gun and backer to enable this woman 
to do work formerly done by two men. 


her hair streaked with gray, and 
very eager to tell everyone why she 
took a steel mill job. She has two 
sons in the Army, and: both of them 
were steel workers before Pearl 
Harbor. She’s taking their place, 
and quotes from their letters to 
her “mamma we’re mighty proud of 
you. You’re a good strong woman 
—and you couldn’t do more im- 
portant war work anywhere. We’re 
depending on the stuff made from 
the steel you’re helping to make.” 


"Manned" by Women 


The Metallurgical laboratory at 
Republic. where steel is tested for 
its tensile strength, hardenability 
and density, is entirely manned bv 
women now. Eight women lab 
workers on each of four shifts, and 
each shift under a woman forelady. 
The first four women workers were 
brought into the laboratories in June 
of 1941—to replace cub metallur- 
gists, recent college graduates. 
George Eigenbrod, Republic’s 
safety superintendent stops to give 
them a word of advice now and then 
—hbut it isn’t necessary very often. 
They know they’re too important to 
the war effort to take any chances. 
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TO DATE 


CCH STATE TAX SERVICE 


F.. your state, for all states—an individ- 


ual loose leaf Service for each State in the Union provides full, 
continuing information about its taxes, arranged by topics behind 


tab guides in one or more volumes as required. 


® Thoroughly indexed for quick, confident reference regarding 
corporate organization and qualification fees; franchise and income 
taxes; property taxes; inspection fees; chain store taxes; sales and 
use taxes; alcoholic beverage taxes; gasoline taxes; motor vehicle 


registration fees; corporate reports; special features on corporation 


law, “blue sky” law, and the like. 
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Applicability of Sole and Uncondi- 
tional Ownership Where Assured Has 
No Knowledge of Outstanding 

Mortgage 


A blanket form of automobile 
theft policy insuring an automobile 
dealer provides that it shall be void 
if the interest of the assured be other 
than sole and unconditional owner- 
ship. The assured purchases a used 
automobile from another dealer. The 
certificate of title states that there is 
no lien or other incumbrance against 
the automobile and the seller does 
not inform the assured that there is 
any mortgage outstanding. Actually, 
however, the automobile is mort- 
gaged to a finance company under a 
duly recorded instrument. Shortly 
after the assured acquires the car it 
is stolen and not recovered. The in- 
surance company declines payment 
on the ground that the assured was 
not the sole and unconditional owner 
because of the existence of the mort- 
gage. The assured argues that he 
purchased the automobile upon the 
representation that there was no lien 
or other incumbrance against it and 
that since he was an innocent party 
he should not be deprived of the pay- 
ment of the loss. The assured also 
contends that since the mortgage was 
a matter of public record this should 
have furnished the insurance com- 
pany with constructive knowledge of 
the mortgage. Is the insurance com- 
pany liable? 


_The insurance company is not 
liable. Even though the mortgage 
was properly recorded there is no 
requirement that an insurer investi- 
gate the condition of the title to 
property insured. It may, by con- 
tract, place such duty upon the as- 
sured and condition its liability upon 
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a compliance therewith. Were this 
not so, the insurer upon paying the 
loss, if the car was recovered, would 
not be entitled to it by subrogation 
or assignment except subject to the 
lien of the holder of the duly re- 
corded mortgage. The sole and un- 
conditional ownership clause must, 
therefore, .be given effect even 
though the assured had no knowl- 
edge of the mortgage. Stamler, et al. 
v. Universal Ins. Co.,9 N. W. (2d) 
33 (Mich.). 


Construction of Phrase "Immediate 


Loss by Fire” 


A quantity of merchandise insured 
under a fire policy is contained on 
the main deck of a steamboat. It 
collides with another boat about 
three-quarters of a mile from the 
shore. The force of the collision 
causes a fire to break out instantly in 
the engine room. It spreads so rap- 
idly that the engineers and firemen 
and all their assistants are forced to 
leave the engine room. They were 
thus unable to man the pumps which 
could have extinguished the fire and 


POSTAL CODE NUMBERS 


7? FACILITATE the sorting of mail, par- 

ticularly by new and inexperienced help, 
the Post Office Department has announced 
an arrangement covering 178 of the largest 
cities throughout the country whereby code 
numbers have been assigned to designate 
various Post Office zones within those cities. 
Our readers are asked to please address our 
home office as follows in all future corre- 
spondence: 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, New York 


Cleveland, Chicago, Illinois 


the boat cannot be so controlled as 
to take it to the shore where it could 
have been grounded with the main 
deck high and dry. The boat fills 
rapidly and as a consequence of a 
hole in her side it sinks and the in- 
sured merchandise is injured by 
water but not by fire. The policy 
States that the company shall be lia- 
ble only for “immediate loss by fire” 
and the company contends that there 
was no loss within the meaning of 
such phrase for the reason that the 
merchandtse was damaged only by 
the water. What decision? 

The decision should be in favor of 
the insured. In order to entitle a 
party to recover on a policy insur- 
ing his goods against loss by fire, 
it is not necessary that the goods 
themselves should be injured or con- 
sumed by the fire. The insurer is 
liable for all losses which result from 
fire and can be fairly attributed to it. 
If the property is injured by water 
used to put out the fire, it is within 
the protection of the policy. So if it 
is submerged in water by the sinking 
of a ship and this is caused by the 
fire, it is equally covered although 
not burned. If the damage to the 
steamboat occasioned by the col- 
lision would have caused it to sink 
and thereby have injured the insured 
property and if that had been the 
only cause operating, the insured 
could not recover for the reason that 
the insurance was not against col- 
lision but only against fire. But if 
means and appliances were at hand 
by which that result would have been 
avoided and the intervention of a 
new agency, namely, that the fire 
prevented their use, then the fire was 
the proximate and immediate cause 
of the loss. New York Express Com- 
pany v. Traders Insurance Com- 
pany, 132 Mass. 377. 
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The trend toward com- 
prehensive and blanket 
coverage brings sub- 
stantial extra business 
to agents of Central 
Surety. 


Increased coverage 
with fewer policies... 
this result is achieved 
easily, conveniently, 
profitably, through Cen- 
tral Surety facilities. 
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UNIFORM A & H POLICY 
APPROVAL CONSIDERED 


HE accident and health sub-com- 

mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
met in Chicago during October, and 
some consideration was given to the 
uniform approval of accident and 
health policy contracts. No definite 
action was taken. A further meeting 
will be held in New York in 
November, during the winter meet- 
ing of the commissioners. 

The problem of getting new pol- 
icy forms approved by each state in 
which business is transacted has been 
troublesome to the companies, and 
a procedure for obtaining uniform 
approval through a central author- 
ity would eliminate much expense 
and lost motion. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


HE Executive Committee of the 

Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference met at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
Monday, October 4th, and admitted 
the following companies to Confer- 
ence membership—American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts ; Liberty Life 
& Accident Association, Muskegon, 
Michigan; Woodmen Central 
Health, Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
Committee decided to hold the 1944 
Annual Meeting early in June in 
Chicago. 

O. F. Davis, president of the con- 
ference, recently announced commit- 
tee appointments for 1943-44. The 
committees and their chairmen are 
as follows: agency management, A. 
D. Anderson; blanks, R. H. Haff- 
ner; convention, E. A. McCord; 
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education, A. D. Johnson; group, 
H. R. Hill ; home office management, 
K. H. O’Connor; legal, Moses G. 
Hubbard, Jr.; legislative, H. O. 
Fishback, Jr.; manual, V. E. Nutt; 
membership, E. G. Trimble, Jr.; 
memorials, J. J. Helby; non-cancel- 
lable, K. B. Piper; publicity, J. W. 
Scherr, Jr.; public relations, C. W. 
Young; taxation, V. J. Skutt; un- 
derwriting, P. W. Stade; war policy, 
C. O. Pauley. 


"THIS CROSS IS BLUE" 


ERSATILE J. C. Furnas, 

writing in the October 2 Satur- 
day Evening Post under the above 
title, reviews the progress of vol- 
untary hospitalization-insurance and 
predicts that if Uncle Sam will con- 
fine social insurance schemes to the 
indigent and aged for a reasonable 
time that Blue Cross hospitalization 
plans will increase their number of 
subscribers from the current 11,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 and make any 
further extension of government 
social insurance unnecessary. 

Hospitalization plans got their 
start during the depression because 
they filled a gap in medical eco- 
nomics. The well-to-do could pay 
for their hospitalization, and the 
poor could usually get it free. That 
still left a large middle group. 
Furthermore, employers were often 
willing to foot part of the bill. Blue 
Crossers feel that they are just be- 
ginning to reach their stride and the 
thought of any American Beveridge 
Plan, in the words of Mr. Furnas, 
“Makes them feel like a bunch of 
kids who, having invented a new 
and exciting game, find a group of 
physical-education instructors from 
the department of welfare descend- 
ing upon them and confiscating the 
whole thing—bats, balls, gloves, 
sand lot and even the rules.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ACCIDENT DECISION 


RENDERED 
HROUGH a recent decision of 
the Massachusetts Supreme 


Court, the way has been opened for 
settlement of claims of dissenters 
and others against the Massachusetts 
Accident Company, which was 
placed in the hands of Commissioner 
C. F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts for rehabilitation in August, 
1939. While a reinsurance contract 
was effected in February, 1940, with 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Maine, certain 
claims against the estate have re- 
mained open. A fund of $520,344 
was left with Commissioner Har- 
rington to meet such claims and for 
the expenses of receivership, any 
residue to be returned to the Union 
Mutual for the benefit of the non- 
cancellable fund. There were only 
five dissenting non-cancellable pol- 
icyholders out of 187 in the disabled 
lives group, and 301 dissenters out 
of 4,779 policyholders among the 
active lives. It was the court’s find- 
ing that all policyholders on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1940, hold “non-contin- 
gent” claims for loss of their 
contracts. As to valuing these 
claims, there was no loss to cancel- 
lable policyholders, who were fully 
reinsured, but claims of non-cancel- 
lable policyholders, both assenters 
and dissenters, are to be valued on 
the basis of the present worth 
(February 23, 1940) of total esti- 
mated future benefits that policy- 
holders would have received less the 
total present worth of future gross 
premiums. 


The benefits allowed assenting 
non-cancellable policyholders under 
the Union Mutual contract contem- 
plated the eventual recovery of a 
portion of the funds now in the 
hands of Commissioner Harrington. 
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NLESS a property owner 

watches carefully to be sure that 
changing values do not send the 
actual replacement value of his prop- 
erty soaring so that sound value is 
above the stipulated percentage in 
the coinsurance, or reduced rate av- 
erage clause, he becomes a coinsurer 
without knowing it. This applies 
not only to fire policies but to all 
policies subject to the coinsurance 
or average clause. 

Coinsurance affects the amount a 
property owner can recover in case 
of loss or damage, the coinsurance 
clause applying to the actual value 
of the property at time of loss and 
not at the time the policy was writ- 
ten. 

For instance: Settlement of loss 
is based on replacement value of the 
property, less depreciation, irrespec- 
tive of the original cost. In a con- 
tract containing the coinsurance 
clause the liability of the insurance 
carrier is clearly outlined. In return 
for a reduction in rate, the insured 
enters into a tacit understanding 
with the carrier that he will main- 
tain insurance in an amount at least 
equal to the specified percentage of 
the sound value of the property; if 
the insured at any time fails to do 
this the liability of the carrier is 
reduced accordingly. 


Do They Know They’re Coinsurers? 


Replacement value of property 


dk i, $1,000,000 
Sound value after depreciation 
(assume 10% dep.) ....... 900,000 
Insurance necessary to comply 
with 80% coinsurance clause 720,000 
RSS teen ES Mesut rm 500,000 
If $720,000 insurance is carried 
insured receives ........... 500,000 
lf replacement costs have. in- 
ID. ind divest tvieee esx 1,500,000 
Sound value after depreciation 
ere 1,350,000 
Insurance to comply with 80% 
coinsurance should be ...... 1,080,000 
Re eee 500,000 
If insurance has been increased 
eS eee eee 1,080,000 
Insured receives...108/108 of 
_ eee 500,000 
If insurance has remained at .. 720,000 
Insured receives 72/108 of loss 333,333 


A property owner who is not fa- 
miliar with the advantages of coin- 
surance may argue that it would be 
much simpler for him to insure his 
property for only 80 per cent of 
present sound value rather than ac- 
cept an 80 per cent coinsurance or 
average clause in his policy. This 
would work out to his disadvantage, 
however, as he pays a higher rate for 
protection when he accepts a policy 
without the coinsurance clause at- 
tached. The entire coinsurance 
question is inseparably interwoven 
with the matter of rate. 
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There is nothing to prevent a 
owner from carrying a higher per. 
centage of insurance to value than 
the specified percentage stated in the 
coinsurance clause. If, for instance 
a property owner insures his build. 
ing (appraised at $100,000 soung 
value) with a fire policy containing 
an 80 per cent coinsurance clause 
but maintains insurance at 90 per 
cent, then, if the building suffers q 
total loss through fire, the owner cap 
collect $90,000. Or, he might take 
advantage of the lower rate allowed 
under the 80 per cent coinsurance 
clause, but maintain insurance at 
full value and collect the total loss 
of $100,000. This is a prudent step 
for a property owner to take at any 
time, and especially at a time of 
increasing values. 

On the other hand, consider the 
case of a man who owns a building 
worth $100,000 sound value today, 
who has allowed his fire insurance 
to remain at $60,000 with an 80 per 
cent coinsurance clause. He suffers 
a $50,000 loss—and receives only 
$37,500 from the insurance com- 
pany. As it turned out, he would 
have been better off without the co- 
insurance clause even though he had 
paid a higher rate for protection 
ever since the $60,000 was written, 
because the full amount of the $50, 
000 loss would then have been paid. 
But this latter fact is true only be- 
cause the insured failed to take into 
account the matter of increasing 
values. If he—or his agent—had 
been alert, and had kept insurance 
in line with present costs, the in- 
sured would have been able to mait- 
tain full protection and still pay the 
lower rate allowed by the coinsur- 

ance clause—eventually collecting 
the full amount of his $50,000 loss. 

There is no way by which an in- 
sured can enjoy the full and proper 
protection offered by insurance un- 
less he keeps well in mind the mat- 
ter of valuations. Insurance is not 
static; changing conditions must be 
watched intelligently so that a man 
does not find himself at the moment 
of catastrophe a coinsurer instead of 
a beneficiary under the terms of his 


contract. 


Fireman’s Fund Record. 
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eine pas Aetna Fire Group: Bladen and Kiefer, 
. lat BE New York managers of The Century 
ted in the Indemnity Company and the Standard 
Instance MM Surety and Casualty Company of New 
his build. ME York, casualty subsidiaries of this group, 
00) sound have announced the appointment of John 





J. Harkins, Harry E. Scanlan, and Frank- 











Ontaining lin J. Strauss as managers in the fidel- 
€ Clause MM ity and surety departments of those com- 
t 90 per panies. ; 

Suffers Floyd T. Bower, er been nit 
y special agent of the Aetna ire) in 
oie a pc: Michigan to succeed the late 
ght take Emmer Whitehorn. The field is not new 






to Mr. Bower; he covered this territory 
for the company before joining up with 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Recently 
he returned to the Aetna at its western 
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intendent of the accident and _ health 







ider the department. Until recently, Mr. Dawson 
building was affiliated with the New Amsterdam 
» today Casualty Company, and had earlier ex- 






perience with K. H. Bair and Company, 








surance Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and with the 
80 per accident and health department of the 
suffers Continental Casualty Company. William 
+5 only K. Lambie, special agent, who formerly 
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Com. northern West Virginia territory out of 
would the Pittsburgh branch office, has been 
the co- promoted to the position of resident man- 
he had ager of the Nashville office, which serv- 
tection ices the states of Tennessee and Ken- 
; tucky. Paul E. Menoher has_ been 
/ritten, appointed resident manager of the Atlanta 
e $50,- office. Mr. Menoher has been special 
1 paid. agent for American Surety and_ also 
ly be- previously field assistant for the Trav- 
y, elers Indemnity. . 
e into k*ke* 
easing Seen % 
hal merican Surety: Royal P. Walters, 
formerly assistant manager of the 
rance Memphis, Tennessee, branch office for 
le 1n- this company and the New York Cas- 
main- ualty Company, has been appointed man- 
y the ager, succeeding the late Herbert F. 
’ Sharman, deceased. 
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5 This company has 
appointed Bartow B. Flagler, for years 
















n In- a fieldman and department supervisor 
‘oper for one of Atlanta’s most successful 
un- underwriting offices, as special agent in 
= the state of Georgia. Special Agent John 
pe F, Satterlee of Columbia, S. C., who had 
been serving temporarily in Georgia, is 
t be now free to devote his entire time to the 
man North and South Carolina field. 
nent xkk 
| Boston Group: Bird, Lange & Maris of 
s Little Rock, Arkansas, now represent as 
general agents in Arkansas the Boston 
cord. Insurance Company. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 





Buffalo: Leslie W. Powers, special agent 
at Philadelphia, was recently transferred 
to the home office to become assistant 
secretary in the underwriting department. 
Mr. Powers went to Philadelphia in 1934 
to succeed George W. Sailor, who is now 
vice president of company. 


x kk 


Connecticut Indemnity: George B. Gay, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, New York City, has accepted a 
position as manager of the compensation 
and liability department of this company. 
Prior to his affiliation with the National 
Council, Mr. Gay had been employed by 
the Century Indemnity Company in their 
compensation and liability department for 
nine years. 
xk * 


Continental Casualty: Production Man- 
ager Paul S. Fisher of the company’s 
accident-health-hospitalization office at 80 
John Street, New York City, has an- 
nounced the appointment of C. Paul 
Barry as eastern manager in charge of 
sales and service for the Group A & H 
Division. Mr. Barry has had long ex- 
perience as a group insurance specialist, 
and joined the Continental from the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 


kkk 


Eagle Star: Parker & Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is now representing this 
company as general agents for the state 
of Arkansas. The firm, which has been 
in the general agency business for af- 
proximately three years, represents two 
other fire companies. 


x*kwe 


Fidelity and Deposit: Andrew C. 
Soeder has been named manager of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., office, succeeding Kenneth 
R. Popham, who recently resigned to 
hecome associated with C. E. Knowles 
Company of Gowanda, New York. Mr. 
Soeder has been assistant manager of 
the office for the last ter years, and has 
been connected with the company since 
1923. 


xk kk. 
F. & G. Fire: Willard B. Hershe, who 
joined the Fidelity and Guaranty as 


special agent in June, 1943, after having 
previously served with the Western Ad- 
-justment and Inspection Company for 
several years, is now acting as state agent 
in western Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

Special Agent F. R. Grosvenor has 
been assigned to cover Detroit and Wayne 
County in addition to the state of Mich- 
igan, except the Upper Peninsula, to 

replace B. H. Roberts, who has reported 
for duty with the United States Navy. 









Fire Association Group: At meetings 
recently held by the boards of directors, 
Lincoln M. Michel was elected assistant 
secretary of Fire Association, Lumber- 


men’s, Reliance and Philadelphia Na- 
tional. Mr. Michel has been affiliated 
with Fire Association Group through 


his entire insurance career. Since May, 
1942, he has supervised the Philadelphia 
suburban and brokerage and service de- 


partments. 
x ® ® 


Hartford Accident: A. Y. Dow has 
been appointed manager of the Buffalo, 
New York, branch office, following three 
years in charge of the Detroit service 
office. Mr. Dow has been associated with 
the Hartford since May, 1930. 

x «wk 


Fred S. James & Co.: F.S. Dauwalter, 
recently assistant general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
previously head of the Business De- 
velopment Office, has joined Fred S. 
James Co. Performing executive 
duties, he is assisting John C. Griswold, 
vice president in charge of the New York 
office of the big Chicago insurance brok- 
erage house. 
x * 


London Assurance: J. Edward John- 
son, for the past thirty-three years spe- 
cial agent at Seattle, has been named 
manager of British Columbia. Next year 
he will move to Vancouver, B. C. Under 
a new set-up, Mr. Johnson will report 
British Columbia business to Montreal. 
Washington business remains under the 
supervision of the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment at San Francisco. 

xk kk * 


Loyalty Group: The appointment of 
Horace A. Moodie as assistant manager 
of the New York branch office of Loyalty 
Group, for fire and casualty, was an- 
nounced on October 13. Mr. Moodie, 
special agent in the New York branch 
office since February, 1940, is associated 
in the supervision of the New York 
branch office with Secretary John H. 
Chalenor and Assistant Secretary L. C. 
Lockwood. 
xk kt 


Manufacturers Group: The Manufac- 
turers Fire and Manufacturers Casualty 
of Philadelphia have appointed Seeley 

Co. as general agents for California, 
Washington and Oregon. The casualty 
company is operating on an independent 
basis, while the fire company is using 
tariff rates. Inland marine lines are 


handled on a non-I.M.U.A. basis. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Maryland Casualty: Miss Clementine 
Abbott has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary, the first woman to hold such a post 
with the company. Miss Abbott is man- 
ager of a newly-created Licensing, Sub- 
sidiary & Corporate Records Department 
in the secretary’s office. She has been 
with the company since 1926. 
* 

Millers National Group: L. B. Mew 
ner has been appointed inland marine 
manager of Millers National and Illinois 
Fire Insurance Companies, succeeding 
H. C. Stoll, whose resignation became 
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YOUR DOLLARS 





VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 
War Bonds. 

Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 





90 John Street, New Pork 


effective October 1. Mr. Menner, for- 
merly special representative, has had 
charge of inland marine business develop- 
ment in the field for the past 8 years, 
traveling nationwide. Prior to joining the 
company in 1935, he was with the Phoenix 
of Hartford for 15 years. 

= ef & 


National Fire Group: 0. A. Ogden, 
previously state agent in Michigan, is the 
new automobile superintendent of the 
Western Department at Chicago. His 
predecessor, J. L. Redden, appointed gen- 
eral agent, has been placed in charge of 
inland marine and automobile business in 
the New York Metropolitan District. 
F. B. Rowe has been advanced from 
associate superintendent to superintendent 
of the Inland Marine Department of the 
Chicago office. John F. Borg, Michigan 
special agent, has succeeded Mr. Ogden. 
Charles E. Warrell, an assistant exam- 
iner at Chicago, has been transferred to 
Michigan as special agent to travel 
eastern Michigan. Mr. Warrell and Spe- 
cial Agents John A. MacLean, Tore M. 
Nyholm and Edward A. Dobbins are un- 
der the supervision of State Agent Borg. 
Frank E. Greene continues as Wayne 
County superintendent with full super- 
vision of the Detroit area. 
2 & 

North British Group: Executive changes 
in Southern Department of this group, 
effective November 6th, followed the re- 
tirement of Owen A. Marrin, general 
agent, who served the organization for 
a period of nearly fifty years. The new 
general agent is Harold L. Stroub, who 
served as Mr. Martin’s assistant and as 
agency supervisor in the Southern De- 
partment. 

In addition to his present executive 
duties, Secretary H. B. Standen has as- 
sumed charge of the group’s Metropol- 
itan Department previously under the 
direct supervision of Willard L. Cham- 
bers, recently deceased. Mr. Standen is 
coordinator of the country-wide Broker- 
age & Service Department, including the 
General Cover Division, supervised by 
General Agent FE. P. Folley, and the 
Metropolitan Inland Marine Division 
supervised by General Agent J. Russell 
Cardona. Mr. Frank Thonger, for many 
years associated with Mr. Chambers. is 
the chief underwriter of the Metropolitan 
Fire Department. In Chicago.. Raymond 
C. Knaack has been advanced from as- 
sistant superintendent to superintendent 
of the local brokerage and service di- 
vision. 

kkk 
Phoenix Group: Paul Wilson, assistant 
manager since 1940 of the Pacific De- 
partment in Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary at the head 
office of Phoenix of Hartford and Con- 
necticut Fire. Before moving to the coast, 
Mr. Wilson acted as special agent in 
Kentucky and eastern Pennsylvania fields. 
Earlier he was assigned to Indiana. 

xk 


Providence Washington: This com- 
pany has appointed Bird, Lang & Maris 
ef Little Rock as general agents for 
Arkansas. All three members of this 
general agency are young men who are 
well known in Arkansas. 


Security of New Haven: Valcom A 
Jenckes has resigned as special agent oj 
Factory Association in Chicago to join 
the Security of New Haven at its hey 
office in charge of the special risk de. 
partment. Mr. Jenckes, who graduate) 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology in 1926, was with the Wester 
Factory organization for more than 1\ 
years. A. G. Peterson has been advance 
from special agent to assistant manager 
of the Pacific Coast Department for ajj 
companies of the group. R. B. Master; 
head underwriter for the fire companies 
has been named office manager, J, f 
Malfanti replaced Mr. Masters as th 
San Francisco Office head underwriter, 
"* & ® 


The Travelers: Henry J. Forman, wn. 
derwriter in the home office accident de. 
partment has been transferred to the 55 
John Street office in New York City 
where he will be associated with Harry 
H. Sutton, in having charge of accident 
underwriting in metropolitan New York 
City. Remsen M. Kinne, Jr., field as. 
sistant, casualty lines of the Albany, 
New York branch office, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, casualty and 
surety lines of the same branch. Leroy 
J. Crosby, casualty field assistant of the 
Richmond branch office, has been tempo- 
rarily transferred to the Atlanta branch 
office. C. C. Clothier, for 24 years a 
member of the company’s claim adjusting 
staff, is being transferred to the home 
office at Hartford as manager of the 
casualty claim department. Charles E. 
Deckleman, who has been manager since 
1921, becomes associate manager. Mr. 
Decklemen has been associated with the 
company since 1901. L. M. Sterling, who 
has been supervising adjuster in Chi- 
cago, succeeds Mr. Clothier as manager 
of the casualty claim department in New 
York City. 
kkk 


Trinity Universal: Control of the R. H. 
Jenkins General Agency, Los Angeles, 
California, has been purchased by the 
Trinity Universal from R. H. Jenkins, 
who now is with the armed forces. The 
company will operate the agency with 
the present organization. Frank 
Jordan, with the company for 10 years 
and with the agency for four years, 
elected vice president and a director, 1s 
in charge as general manager. L. $ 
Larson, for 10 years secretary-treasurer 
of the agency corporation, continues in 
that position and has been elected a di- 
rector. President E..7. Harrison of the 
Trinity Universal has been elected prest- 
dent of the agency. 

kkk 
Zurich General Accident: Johnson & 
Johnson, Inc., Charleston, South Carolina, 
have been appointed as managers for the 
entire state of South Carolina for the 
Zurich General Accident and its running 
mate the American Guarantee and Lia 
bility Insurance Company. The agency 
has secured the services of William A. 
Stringfellow for their casualty depart 
ment. Mr. Stringfellow was a practising 
attorney before accepting employment 
with the United States Casualty Com 
pany, with which he was connected before 
his present appointment. 
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Where to Find 
the Answers to 
Puzzlers Like These 
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Association Group’s new booklet — ‘‘8 
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by the Business Development Office, this 
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1T : new booklet contains authoritative back- 
a 4 . . . 

of the ground information on the business factors 
er governing fire insurance practices which 






ought to prove extremely instructive — and 
valuable — to all Agents and Brokers. 
The booklet is free—send for copy today! 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
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On November 2, 1920, Calvin Coolidge 
was elected Vice-President. Upon Harding’s 
death about three years later, he succeeded to 
the Presidency. . . took the oath of office from 
his father in Plymouth, Vermont. During the 
prosperous Coolidge era, the nation more than 


INSURANCE ALMANAC 





doubled its fire insurance coverage... and, as a 
consequence, rates went down sharply. They've 
kept going down, too—today, rates are lower 
than ‘ever—largely because outstanding com- 
panies like the Fire Association Group labor 
unceasingly to reduce costs by reducing hazards. 





1943 — NOVEMBER hath 30 days 


“‘Keep room temperatures low— 
save all the fuel you can!” 
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Pacific Standard Time), decrease 
time four minutes for each degree 
east of standard meridian, or o-S.-@ 
increase time four minutes for 28—Su.— ‘= 





1—M. — 1897, new Congressional Library opened 
ASTRONOMICAL 2—Tu.— ELECTION DAY (in most states). 


“‘favorite sons’’ among Fire Association 


Group policy holders. All property owners 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME get the same quick settlements! 


First Quarter, 10:22 P. M., E. S.T. 
1795, Dayton, Ohio, founded. 


. — 1895, Selden’s 3-cyl. automobile engine patented. 
:13 | 5:14 | 6:20 | 5:07 6—Sa.— 1860, Padcrewski, Polish statcsman-pianist, born. 
6 | 6:17 | 5:10 | 6:25 | 5:02] 7_Sy.— 1942, U.S. troops open North African invasion. 
. — 1887, gramophone patent issued. 1892, Grover 


21 6:29 5:02 | 6:39 | 4:52 Cleveland elected President. 
26 | 6:33 | 5:00 | 6:44 | 4:50 9—Tu.— 1872, Boston's’ ‘GreatFire’’, 776 bldgs. destroyed, 
nov | Latitude +40 | Latitude +45° losses, $75,000.000. Claims against Fire Asso- 
wea er eee ciation Group scttled with customary promptness. 
& | S38 | E83 | 880 | E83 | 10—w.— 1775, Congress authorized formation b's. M.C. 


ARMISTICE DAY. 
Full Moon, 8:26 P.M., E.S.T. 


- 7 6: 
: bie 3 ny 4 12—Fr. — 1928, $. S$. Vestris foundered —113 lives lost. 
13—Sa.— 1828, Fire Association insures houses with trees 


OF ee ae ‘ in —_ for first i. Sint 
ee ee ee 2 ee 14—Su.— 1775, Benedict Arnold ledU.S.troops intoQuebec. 
boas | eae | 9:38 | $:8g | 1S—M.— 1806, Pike's Peak discovered. 
5 | 1:13 1:31 16—Tu.— 1933, diplomatic relations with Russia resumed. 
4 4 [= Fe of [< 17—W. — 1880, U.S.-China immigration treaty ratified. 
11 | 5:16 | 5.43 | 5:02 | 5.54 | 18—Th.—1872, Susan B. Anthony, militant suffragette, 
13 | 6:41 | 7:43 | 6:21 | 8:03 atrested for trying to vote. 
? inane cee 353 238 | 19—Fr.— @ Last Quarter, 5:43 P.M., £. S.T. 
19 |11:46 |12:31 [11:31 (12:47 | 20—Sa.— 2 Ittakesa specialist to judge the adequacy 
21 {12:39 | 1:40 |12:28 | 1:48 of fire insurance coverage. Put the problem 
= sa5 a re He up to your ry od or Broker now! 
97 | 6:21 | 5.24 | 6-40 | 5.03 | 21—Su.—1916, death of Franz Joseph, Austrian Emperor. 
29 | 8:27 | 7:11 | 8:51 | 6:47 | 22—M.— 1894,- prelude to Pearl Harbor . . . Port Arthur 


taken by Japanese. 

To obtain local times of sunrise | 23—Tu.— 1890, WilhelminasuccecdedtoNetherlands’ throne. 
and sunset: for longitudes other | 24—W.— 1637, New Haven purchased from Indians. 
thanthestandard time meridians 25—Th.— THANKSGIVING DAY (only one this year!) 
(i.e.. 75°, 90°. 105°. and 120°.for | 26—Fr. — Today, fire insurance rates are at an all-time 
Bester. Central, Mountain. low. See your Agent or Broker —plug the 
holes in your coverage at once. 


New Moon, 10:23 A. M., E.S.T. 
1783, Ist U.S. Post Office opened. 


each degree west of standard | 29—M.— 1929,Byrd reachedSo.Pole8:55A.M.(N.Y. time). 
meridian. 30—Tu.— 1922, discovery of Tut ankh-amen‘s tomb. 
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Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Reliance Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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It is not safe to assume you're getting adequate 
insurance protection unless your policies have 
been recently revised to take into account the 
upward trend in building replacement costs. 


Have your coverage brought up to date. . . call 
y g & F 
your Agent or Broker at once! 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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“It’s the biggest risk in our town, but it was just a headache 
to me until I took it to the Globe. I liked the way the Globe 
underwriters went about it. They didn’t accept it without 
study, but they DID study it. They gave me a chance to tell 
my story. I even talked to the President. Then | came home 
with some recommendations which were readily adopted, 
and now it’s in the bag!”.... 


4 AT THE GLOBE. 


Your Special Problems 


IVE INDIVIDUAL CON 


Although the Globe is a big company and as strong as any, it is not so big thi 
each agent’s problems cannot receive the individual consideration he want 
and they deserve. Now, when new situations of akind unthought of in pre-wa 
times, are arising in almost every agent’s office, Globe agents are finding the 
informal, let’s-talk-it-over methods practiced by the Globe’s underwriters! 
most gratifying feature of their Globe connection... In times TPRIII 
like these you need a company like the Globe. Giia 


GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


TSO WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK 6&8, N. !. 


A STOCK COMPANY ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YOR 


SIDERATIO 
RECE 





McCORMACK RE-STATES 
TENNESSEE OBJECTIVES 


HE public exchange of letters 
| van Commissioner James M. 
McCormack of Tennessee and Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the commissioners in the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance, was continued by Commis- 
sioner McCormack on October 16th, 
his latest letter presenting a sum- 
mary of his suggestions, which serve 
to define the issues. Ten main points 
are made, involving McCormack’s 
rating proposals, with principal em- 
phasis on immediate action to bring 
about a reduction in Tennessee com- 
pensation rates. The National Coun- 
cil is requested by McCormack to 
“make a study of the Tennessee sit- 
uation and submit a fair and equi- 
table proposal that would eliminate 
the injustices of the past,” McCor- 
mack suggesting that the proposal 
be submitted early in November. As 
to the new rating plans, the com- 
missioner does not oppose graded 
expense in itself, stipulating that the 
fair and reasonable rights of the 
agents be protected to the same de- 
gree as the rights of companies and 
policyholders. Although the mod- 
erate tone of Commissioner McCor- 
mack’s letter removes much of the 
fire from the discussions, it is evi- 
dent that he intends to press vigor- 
ously for a downward readjustment 
of the compensation rate level in 
Tennessee. 


Answered by Hobbs 


McCormack’s original _letter 
evoked a vigorous response from 
Hobbs, his answer presenting with 
considerable eloquence the logical 
processes which have produced the 
compensation insurance rating struc- 
ture. Mr. Hobbs’ letter is a note- 
worthy document, and is recom- 
mended for study, although too long 
to present here. 

In it the present problems of the 
compensation insurance business are 
clearly defined. He analyzes with- 
out bias the growth of stock vs. 
mutual competition in the compensa- 
tion field. Much emphasis is put on 
the obligation of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance to 
seek rate levels which will preserve 
the financial soundness of insurance 
carriers and yet meet the exigencies 
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of changing economic conditions. 
The Tennessee rate problem will 
undoubtedly have the further atten- 
tion of the National Council and is 
likely to be a subject for discussion 
at the November meeting of the 
commissioners in New York City. 


NEW JERSEY ACTION ON 
COMPENSATION RATES 


ITH approval of the Commis- 

sioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance, the Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau of New Jersey 
has announced the elimination of 
the surcharge portion of wages paid 
because of overtime work from the 
computation of workmen’s compen- 
sation premiums, where the em- 
ployer maintains the proper and 
necessary accounting records. The 
new ruling is effective October 1, 
1943, and is in accordance with the 
recent recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation: In- 
surance. At the same time the Bu- 
reau has ordered a further reduction 
in rate levels of 2.7% for effect 
December 31, 1943, excluding ves- 
sel, chemical and per capita classifi- 
cations. An increase of 1% in the 
expense ratio is provided to allow 
for payments to security funds in 
1944. The new rate level contem- 
plates a permissible loss ratio of 


58.3%. 


N. Y. BOILER STUDIES 
MAKE SOME PROGRESS 


CTING under quiet pressure 
from Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen, the important boiler writing 
interests in New York State have 
been conferring in an effort to agree 


on a uniform manual. All of the 
proceedings have been in closed ses- 
sions, but it is learned that there is 
a spirit of compromise not pre- 
viously in evidence, and agreements 
have been reached on all but a few 
of the major points at issue. Should 
this difficult situation be solved 
without a show of force from Su- 
perintendent Dineen, it would be a 
major achievement, especially so in 
view of the short time that he has 
held office. Agreement in New York 
could easily lead to a nationwide set- 
tlement of boiler rate competition, at 
least on an interstate basis. 


NEW YORK COMPENSATION 
ACTIONS CONSIDERED 


HE Compensation Insurance 

Rating Board of New York is 
continuing its study of the new pro- 
posed compensation rating plans 
and the elimination of premiums on 
the bonus surcharge portion of over- 
time payrolls. 

The new rating plans were set for 
consideration of the governing com- 
mittee on November 4th and by the 
actuarial committee on November 
16th, while the bonus payroll pro- 
posal will be reviewed by the clas- 
sification and rates committee on 
November 9th. Although favorable 
action had been anticipated at earlier 
meetings of the board’s committees, 
unexpected opposition developed. 

The board has announced an ap- 
proved procedure for combining a 
New York risk with risks in states 
which have approved the new rating 
plans, in order to obtain retrospec- 
tive rating on an interstate basis. 
The board’s governing committee 
has ruled that the New York expe- 
rience for a risk written under the 
present New York Retrospective 
Rating Plan on or after October 1, 
1943, may be combined only with 
Plan B (which offers credits for 
better than average loss experience, 
and has a possible surcharge over 
the “standard premium” for poor 
experience, in states which have ap- 
proved the new rating program, and 
not with either Plans A or C. The 
combination is possible because the 
rating structure of Plan B is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the 
original Retrospective Rating Plan. 
Circular Letter 823 of the board 
prescribes the formula for combin- 
ing the experience data. 


PALMER JOINS LAW FIRM 


RNEST PALMER, for eight 

years IHinois director of insur- 
ance, and father of its modern in- 
surance code, has become associated 
with the Springfield, Illinois, law 
firm of Brown, Hay and Stephens, 
of which Abraham Lincoln was once 
a member. Mr. Palmer will engage 
in the private practice of law, with 
offices in Springfield, but with an 
interurban portfolio. 
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SECURITY ANALYST 


Do you need an assistant in the 
supervision of your security port- 
folio? Investment officer of New 
England bank with proven security 
judgment seeks broader-opportunity 
in the New York area. Just over 
draft age. Salary demands reason- 
able. Detailed resumé furnished on 
request. Box 57C. Alfred M. Best 
ee 75 Fulton St., New York 7, 











ILLINOIS ASKS AUTO 
FLEET RATE AGREEMENT 


GENTLEMAN’S agreement 
on automobile fleet rates was 
proposed in October by the Illinois 
Insurance Department to all com- 
panies writing automobile liability 
coverage in that state. C. M. Kinney, 
assistant director and head of the 
rating division, addressed the car- 
riers asking for their opinions on 
a program of automobile fleet rating, 
using a level set of basic rates with 
credits or debits under a uniform 
experience rating plan. Companies 
were asked to submit proposals to be 
considered by a representative com- 
mittee. With the acceptance of a 
plan under a gentleman’s agreement, 
the department would no longer re- 
quire the reporting of fleet risk 
rates, and would confine itself to 
the investigation, through examin- 
ers, of any alleged violations. Mr. 
Kinney refers to the program as 
one to be selected and administered 
by the companies, rather than as one 
of departmental regulation. 

There has been no announcement 
of replies received, although it is 
known that many of the companies 
are willing to cooperate. 


TEXAS APPROVES STOCK 
CARRIER RATING PLANS 


| feseenie has approved the new 
compensation insurance rating 
program presented by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
but has rejected the council’s pro- 
posal for the use of different factors 
by “stock” and “non-stock”’ carriers. 
As approved, the program calls for 
a single rating basis, embodying the 
guaranteed premium discount plan 
and the three retrospective rating 
plans of the National Council to be 
applied on an intrastate basis only, 
and to be effective January 1, 1944. 


Proposals Denied 


The bonus overtime payroll ques- 
tion has been set aside for study 
with classification experience now 
being prepared, and the proposals 
for changes in the experience rating 
plan and for the elimination of “va- 
cation payroll” were passed for 
further study. The Texas ruling 
denied the flat discount of 6.37% 
requested by the Texas Employers 
Insurance Association, and also de- 
nied a proposal by Ralph Soape for 
a discount based on expenses of in- 
dividual carriers. The findings of 
the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners were announced by J. P. 
Gibbs, Casualty Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 


Rate Hearing Set 


Notice has been given by the de- 
partment of a public hearing set for 
November 19th to consider rates and 
classifications in connection with the 
normal rate revision. Supplemen- 


tary plans on compensation now jp 
use are also to be reviewed, anj 
carriers are given notice to shoy 
cause why the department shou 
not prohibit all plans not approve 
by the board, including premiyy 
surcharge waiver agreements, “cog. 
plus” and “‘stop-loss” plans, and te. 
quire participating companies to fik 
a plan of operation and scale of pro- 
posed dividends to be approved }y 
the Casualty Insurance Commi. 
sioner and endorsed on each policy 
written. 


AGENTS VOICE OBJECTIONS 
OF F. |. A. ACTIONS 


HE national board of state & 
rectors of the N.A.I.A. at its @ 
cent annual meeting criticize 
strongly certain practices of th 
Factory Insurance Association. The 
principal objection concerned @ 
agreement entered into in October, 
1942, between F.I.A. and the De 
fense Plant Corporation, unde 
which properties of the latter were 
written on a superior form ata 
10% reduction in rate and witha 
maximum commission to agents of 
% of the reduced premium. Fail 
ure of officials of F.I.A. to consult 
with agency representatives on this 
subject, it is the board’s opinion, 
possibly violates their contractual 
relations with their agents. 
Another matter which received 
attention was the consolidation of 
the Regional Factory Associations 
into one national group. That this 
consolidation is a progressive step, 
the board feels, remains to be dem- 
onstrated. 
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Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 
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TOMER ET oe 


¥ 


Explosions in thickly populated 
areas cause tremendous dam- 
age to people and property. 


Y 


Casualty 
Fidelity & _ WY (ENS 


Surety Reinsurance 


NEWS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SERVI 


1886 


America’s Oldest and Largest Ex- 
clusively Accident and Sickness In- 
surance Company. 
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Over $33,000,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Women, these days, are taking a" 


more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 
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North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $2.00 a month. 
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If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 


xk & 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 


xk 


George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


209 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





Postwar Planning—Continued 
Group Insurance 


In the foregoing discussion of 
broadened policy coverage and un- 
limited liability insurance, mention 
has been made of the desirability 
of devoting more productive power 
to the task of selling the uninsured. 
Enlarging our market through in- 
suring present-day non-buyers is the 
most important of our postwar ob- 
jectives. Over the years, casualty 
companies have confined their sell- 
ing operations largely to the upper 
half of the economic strata. The 
industry has done pretty well in this 
field, but now must turn to the lower 
economic strata—to the masses— 
for its enlarged market. Ways and 
means must be found to sell ef- 
fectively in the lower economic 
strata. Here is a great opportunity 
for group selling. Casualty compa- 
nies have never embraced the prin- 
ciple of group selling because of 
fear of violating anti-discrimination 
laws and an unwillingness to de- 
velop group coverage different in 
scope from individual policies in 
order to justify rate differentials. 
Individual companies have been un- 
willing to risk the competition which 
group selling plans create. Agents 
have not wanted to see a change in 
the channels through which indi- 
vidual risks have been placed. 


Acquisition Costs 


In spite of this, group selling 
seems to offer the answer to many 
of the problems in the casualty field. 
One simply cannot escape the cold 
hard fact that total expense and ac- 
quisition costs under group selling 
plans are far lower than those of 
other selling plans. Compare, if you 
will, the acquisition and expense 
ratios of the commercial accident 
and health department and the group 
disability department of any com- 
pany which writes these lines. Also 
compare the astounding premium 
volume developed in recent years 
through the sale of group hospital- 
ization insurance with the insignifi- 
cant amount of premium derived 
through the sale of individual pol- 
icies of hospitalization insurance. 
Properly developed group selling 
plans will cut operating costs and 
enlarge sales. Through them a new 


type of buyer can be reached, }y 
the postwar era companies and 
agents must put aside the fears 
doubts and prejudices which in th 
past have prevented group casualty 
selling. ; 









Social Insurance 





The insurance business is thre. 
ened by governmental intervention, 
There is genuine fear that in deve. 
oping its social program the gover. 
ment will undertake to provide 
medical service, health benefits 
hospitalization facilities, pensions 
unemployment benefits, etc., to al 
the people to the exclusion of private 
enterprise. If the insurance industry 
is able to devise and sell to a major- 
ity a similar program of social bene. 
fits, it may be possible to retain this 
field of activity for private enter- 
prise. This is a real challenge to 
both life and casualty companies, 
but there is little or no evidence of 
joint planning and united action for 
the common good. In planning for 
the postwar era, life and casualty 
companies should aim to use their 
combined productive power in the 
selling of those forms of insurance 
which will serve as an alternate to 
governmental social schemes. The 
continued development of group 
selling will be an important factor 
in this situation. As a matter of 
fact, the industry may find itself 
selling not only employe groups but 
other groups more loosely knitted 
together and perhaps even to po 
litical subdivisions for the benefit of 
citizens. 

In summing up, these are the sug- 
gested steps for an effective postwar 
plan: 

1. Broadening and stabilizing pol- 

icy forms. 

2. Stabilizing rates—developing 

long-term rates. 

3. Developing continuous policy 
forms for improvement of re- 
newal procedure. 

. Restricting credit—eliminating 
the flat cancellation evil. 

. Developing unlimited liability 
policies. 

. Further development of com- 
prehensive policies. 

. Creating group selling plans 
for casualty insurance. 

. Planning with the life insur- 
ance industry to combat gov- 
ernment intervention. 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding Cer- This list is published solely for the information of 
tificates * of Authority from the Secretary of the Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
Treasury as Acceptable Securities on Federal Bonds, to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have June 30, 1943. . 
appointed process agents. 
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T vention, 
In devel. , Underwriting ‘ a . " Underwriting 
> gOvern- NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
‘ PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
provide STATES IN WHICH ee any one bond) STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 
alifornia 
benefits, 1, Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco..... ee 264,000 New York—Continued 
2€Nsi10ns 2. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco ......... 539,000 41. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York ..... 184,000 
; 4 3, National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles ...... 182,000 42. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York .......... 2,411,000 
+» to all 4. Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco ............. 283,000 43. General Reinsurance Corporation, New York .......... * 955,000 
f ri 5. Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles ......... 154,000 44. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls .............+. 547,000 
Private 6. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles ...........2+eeeee: 653,000 45. Globe Indemnity Co., New York .........seeeeseeeees 1,250,000 
industry 7. West American Insurance Co., Los Angeles ........... 95,000 46. Great American Indemnity Co., New York ........++.. 973,000 
‘ Connecticut 47. The Home Indemnity Co., New York ........ sp eeccsces 437,000 
A major- 8. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford ......... 2,943,000 48. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, Hart- 
ial be 9. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford .............04+ 520,000 fend, COBH. 2 issssccce cies Mitch aie Voce enncsensvs 250,000 
, Uene- 10. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford ....... 3,481,000 49. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 337,000 
tain this 11. The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford ............... 1,500,000 50. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, 
Delaware Newark, N. J. ......- 09009986000 54660¢ b000 40000008 339,000 
eS enter- 12. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. ... 685,000 51. National Surety Corporation, New York ............++ 1,907,000 
enge t Illinois 52. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Ts easakeee 1,184,000 
B' ; 0 13. American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago ........... 200,000 53. New York Casualty Co., New York ..... Ja s'eeeecees see 358,000 
panies, 14. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago’ .......... 700,000 54. North American Casualty and Surety Reinsurance Cor- 
) - Indiana poration, New York .........esccecsccsccccesccsecs 257,000 
ence of 15. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. .........esee00- 1,388,000 55. Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York .....+eeseeseesdees 402,000 
tion fo Iowa 56. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York ... 300,000 
; tr 16. Employers Mutual Casualty Company, Des Moines? .... 170,000 57. Royal Indemnity Co., New York ......ccccececssccece 1,702,000 
Ing for ansas 58. Seateerd Sucety Co., Mew “YOR ..0ccccscsocccvssece 526,000 
. Ity 17. The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka .............. 58,000 59. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y., Hartford, 
-asualty 18. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott ..... 164,000 NE dicho neesa tii app seiendn focecuckwudans 253,000 
e their Maine 60. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York ......seeeeeeeeereee 350,000 
° 19. Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Portland ............ 64,000 61. United States Casualty Co., New York ........+.--00- 510,000 
in the Marvlan 62. United States Guarantee Co., New York ............5- 1,244,000 
. 20. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore ..........ceeeee08 196,000 63. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ........++- 228,000 
surance 21. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore ...... 1,627,000 : Ohio ? 
nate to 22. Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore ...........scceesses 2,263,000 64. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton .......... 399,000 
23. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore .... 2,373,000 P Pennsylvania ; 
. The Massachusetts 65. American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pennsylvania ...... 180,000 
24. American Emplovers’ Insurance Co., Boston ........... 635,000 66. Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia .........-. pevsecce ,° 80,000 
group 25. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston ...... 1,115,000 67. Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia 1,698,000 
factor 26. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston ...........-0005 2,547,000 68. Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia ... 450,000 
4 27. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston ..... 1,041,000 69. Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh ............ 562,000 
ter ot 28. New England Casualty Insurance Co., Springfield ...... 138,000 ‘ _ South Dakota 
itself Michigan on 70. Western Surety Co., — PED: WS whe cbscves ce weesees 89,000 
" 29. National Casualty Co., Detroit ......cccccccccccccsess 25,000 : exas 
ps but 30. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ............- 1,088,000 71. American General Insurance Co., Houston ..........++ 206,000 
: Missouri 72. American Indemnity Co., Galveston ........+.++eeee5 269,000 
<nitted 31. Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City .. 415,000 73. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth ...... 94,000 
10 DO- 32, Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City ...... 967,000 74. Employers Casualty Co., Dallas ..........seeeeeeeeees 154,000 
po New Hampshire 75. Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston ..........-- 52,000 
efit of 33. Peerless Casualty Co., Keene .....c.ccccccccccccccces 148,000 76. Trinity Universal ~~ am EN c8s0 bss scopes 301,000 
ew Jersey irginia % 
* Sammeocial Comeiy oe ©-. et wae eee ee 77. Virginia Surety Comsper, Lem Toledo, Ohio ......... 38,000 
. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City ...... 3, ashington > 
€ sug: ; ew York J . ‘ 78. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle ...........-- 276,000 
stwar 36. American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co., Chi- 79. Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle ........eeseeeeee eres 88,000 
ania cence pacemhe Heh ee PCED EOC Heeee als 270.000 80. United Pacific Insurance Co.. Tacoma ........++-+++++ 207,000 
37. American Re-Insurance Co., New York ..........-+0+- 997.000 Wisconsin A. 
38. American Suretv Co. of New York .........sceeceeeees 1,900,000 81. Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wis- 
g pol- 39. Columbia Casualty Co.. New York ........eeeeeeeeeees 448,000 ee, WHE iain ek svc ecctoscnscesecceeetaesess 809,000 
40. Eagle Indemnity Co., New York ..........eeeeeeeeeees 413,000 
oping 
UNDERWRITING LIMITATIONS 
: ForeicN CoMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE Business ONLY (Net limit on any one risk) 
rolicy 82. Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) .......ecceeeeeeeeeeeeee $250,000 
83. Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ...-..eeeeccceeeeeeeeneeeeeeees 158,000 
f re- 84. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, Boston, Mass.) .......00seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,771,000 
85. The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ......ecccee cece eeeeeeeeee 979,000 
: 86. The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) .....escceecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeens 166,000 
ating 87. London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y¥.) ....cccccceeecccccseteveeees 680,000 
88. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y¥.) 22... cece ceeeeeeeeee 738,000 





lity 
NOTES 












com- 
1 pPhis jet will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 
of each year. 
ylans Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 
the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. This limit — until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department. 
abl pg ow agents are required in the following districts: Where principal resides; where obligations is to be performed; and where bond is return- 
e or ed. 
sur ; Al certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. é N 
xOV- Licensed to do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State of New York under the name of “(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 





pany of Illinois.” 


* Certificate of Authority issued July 1, 1943. 3 Certificate of Authority issued June 5, 1943. 
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FIRST CLASS LETTERS 


HEN gasoline and tires were 

plentiful, and 35-miles-an-hour 
was mere warm-up speed . . . when 
we had time to call on prospects and 
policyholders, and they had time to 
listen ... when distance didn’t 
make a prospect a hermit and we had 
no trouble finding man-power to give 
good service . . . even then, sales- 
letters were important adjuncts to 
business. 


Today, sales-letters are essential 
—and prospecting with letters is a 
subject which agents should con- 
sider. 


A letter mailed under first-class 
postage commands respect, and often 
response. People do not throw away 
telegrams unopened. By the same 
token, few have the hardihood to 
ignore a letter sent first class. It 
“may be important”... and it 
should be our aim, of course, to 
make it important, both to the reader 
and to ourselves—U. S. F. & G. 
Bulletin. 
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HELP THEM SAVE! 


OUR policyholders have no ob- 

jection to saving money. If you 
approach them in the right manner, 
they may even feel greatly indebted 
to you if you point out how they 
can earn as much as 16% per cent 
on their investment. 

There is no better time than right 
now to rewrite every policy on your 
books, that can be so rewritten, on 
a three-year basis when the renewal 
date arrives. There is no better time 
than right now to sell three-year 
policies to all new policyholders, 
wherever the coverage can be writ- 
ten that way.—Employers’ Pioneer. 
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‘(SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


DIVERSIFY 


IVERSIFICATION is_ also 

good insurance in that it helps 
to remove competition. How many 
agents have lost good accounts be- 
cause competitors gained a toe-hold 
with neglected items and then grad- 
ually took over? My two principles 
of operation are these: By surveys 
or salesmanship to get part of a 
prospect’s business. Then by sur- 
veys and service to control it all, if 


possible. Why should I let some 
smart life insurance man sell all my 
casualty customers?—The Aetna- 
izer. 
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DO YOUR PART! 
NSURANCE agents and _ brokers, 


long familiar with such words as pro- 
tection, prevention, accidents, fires, 
losses, lost time, hazards, death benefits 
and all the rest, by all means should be 
leaders in their communities in acci- 
dent and fire prevention activities. This 
was true before the war. It is doubly 
true today. 


You will find it difficult to go through 
an ordinary business day without no- 
ticing some hazard, some careless act, 
some condition which could be im- 
proved. Do you do anything about it? 
Do you report it to the proper authori- 
ties? Or do you consider yourself too 
busy or are you too anxious to avoid 
being told “mind your own business’’? 


“Your own business” is helping to 
win this war so that “your own busi- 
ness” and every other business may 
continue in keeping with the Amer- 
ican way of life. Fire and accidents in 
the United States are a delight to the 
enemy, especially those caused by care- 
lessness. Why hire saboteurs when 
the carelessness and indifference of 
thoughtless Americans produces the 
desired result. 


When you see a fire hazard, report 
it! When you see an accident hazard, 
report it! If you can, eliminate those 
hazards right then and there. 


—Employers’ Pioneer. 
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SHIFTING INCOMES 





HE war is causing a redistriby. 

tion of income in favor of the 

working man. This fact will have 

an important bearing on the busines; 

of every local agent—and the agent 

who plans his work in accordance # 
with this trend will be successful 
The agent who ignores it will suffer. 
People in the $7,000-and-up class 
may be tax poor from paying war 
costs, but they are not the big mar- 
ket anyway. Train your sales’ sight 
on the factory workers. They stand 
to gain from the freezing of prices 
and the President’s program to con- 
trol the cost of living. They can 
now buy—and are _ buying—the 
many things they have long wanted. 
They have insurable property and 
have the money to pay for insurance. 
—The Accelerator. 
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"RUML PLAN" FOR 
INSURANCE 


OUR insureds are also taxpay- 

ers. They have been given the 
biggest taxpaying job in all history 
and, in addition to all other current 
demands, they need to pay for ade- 
quate insurance protection. Yet 
many taxpayers are now cramped 
for cash, while many others do not 
find it convenient to buy 3- or 5-year 
policies. 

Now should be an ideal time for 
you to offer premium budgeting, as 
it makes possible for each insured 
to afford as much insurance cover- 
age as needed. Premium budgeting 
provides several advantages which 
should enable you to increase your 
premium income by selling addi- 
tional 3- and 5-year policies as well 
as more adequate protection— 
Cravens Dargan Review. 
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NEWS 


LESSON FROM A PARADE 


HE Knights Templar staged a 
Thie patriotic parade in Kalama- 
200, Mich., not long ago, full of 
marching men, bands, floats, and all 
other things common to a big parade. 

One of our friends was apologiz- 
ing for not watching a certain sec- 
tion go by. “Right at that moment,” 
he said, “a little white dog fell out 
of asecond story window right over 
my head and landed in the awning. 
He was not hurt and began running 
back and forth in the slack. We all 
got so interested watching the efforts 
to get him back to his master that 
half the parade went by and we 
didn’t see it.” 

Some things are infallible crowd 
stoppers. Parades are usually near 
the top of the list, but a small animal 
at play or in distress is even more 
certain. We reported several years 
ago that during the first year of the 
Century of Progress at Chicago the 
biggest crowd a friend of ours saw 
anywhere was craning its neck to 
watch a half grown kitten playing 
with its tail. 

The greatest lesson that an adver- 
tising man, a minister, a salesman, 
a teacher must learn (and the 
hardest . .. thousands of them never 
do learn it) is to keep it simple —G. 
S.in KVP Philosopher. 
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BODILY INJURY LIABILITY 


ITH the recent rate reductions 

r¥ on Automobile Bodily Injury 

Liability insurance, following closely 

on gasoline rationing, every agent 

living in the affected areas realizes 

that his income has been substan- 
tially cut. 

This is true in spite of the fact 
that lower rates are a prime induce- 
ment to owners to buy a form of in- 
surance they have never before 
thought they could afford. 

To offset the producer’s loss, two 
alternatives present themselves: (1) 
to sell this form to more people, and 
for higher limits, and (2) to find 
other coverages that clients need and 
should be buying. 

In selling more people the Auto- 
mobile Bodily Injury Liability cov- 
erage, and for higher limits, the pro- 
ducer may run into the viewpoint 
that with fewer cars on the high- 
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ways, and with drivers observing the 
lower speed regulations, public lia- 
bility insurance has lost much of its 
urgency for the average motorist 
who considers himself a careful 
driver. 

Here are some arguments on the 
other side of that picture: 

The share-a-ride movement ; 

Tires with smooth surfaces ; 

Few new cars, and present cars in 
poorer mechanical condition ; 

Autumn’s slippery streets ; 

People driving over strange roads 
to war industries ; 

Increased costs of materials, 
higher labor costs and professional 
fees; 

Cyclists ; 

Financial responsibility laws.— 
Fireman’s Fund Record. 
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REALISM IN SELLING 


N ITEM in the magazine "Coronet" tells 

about how a great animal painter, De 
Auber, made his sales. He studied his cus- 
tomers as carefully as he studied the animals 
he painted, reports “Coronet.” One day, a 
friend saw the painter rubbing a piece of raw 
meat over a rabbit in the foreground of a 
picture he had just finished. 

"What is the idea of that?" asked the 
friend. 

"Mrs. Blank is coming in to see this pic- 
ture today. When she sees her pet poodle 
smell that rabbit and get excited about it, 
she will buy the painting on the spot.” 

Mrs. Blank came in. Her poodle got ex- 
cited over the rabbit. Mrs. Blank thought 
the picture must surely be a great one, that 
it could impress even a dog, so she bought 
it—at the artist's price—Charles B. Roth, 
The Crown. 
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OPPORTUNITY MAKES 
THE THIEF 


ENECA, the Roman philosopher, 

spoke the truth when he said, “It 
is opportunity that makes the thief.” 
It takes only a minute to turn an 
honest man into a thief. Employes 
with no thoughts in their minds of 
taking what is not theirs, will some- 
times snatch money or securities on 
the spur of the moment, and later 
wonder why. Then, however, with 
no way of secretly returning the 
stolen goods, even though they 
might really want to, they find 
themselves branded as thieves and 
embezzlers.—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 


CASH PRIZES 


PLAN capable of adoption by 

every sales manager who organ- 
izes a cash prize contest for sales- 
men is that of a paint manufacturer 
who put extra umph into his Spring 
sales contest by mailing the prize 
money to all contestants before the 
contest started. The checks could 
not be cashed until actually “won,” 
but the men worked like fury to 
avoid having to return the money. 
As quotas were reached, salesmen 
were advised by the home office that 
they could cash their checks. A 25 
per cent increase in business was 
scored.—Marketing. 
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STUNTS 


RECENT well known comic 

strip depicts a number of young 
people putting on “stunts” to sell 
war savings stamps. Three little 
fellows who bemoaned the fact that 
they weren't clever enough to think 
of any good ideas came back with 
by far the best results. When asked 
how they did it, they said, “We 
weren’t smart enough to think of any 
good stunts, so we just went around 
from door to door.” 

Not a bad idea in selling insur- 
ance either. There is much can be 
done by making a thorough canvas ; 
your next door neighbour or the 
business across the street may be in- 
terested. And don’t forget, your 
present policy holders are your best 
prospects. —/ndemnity. 
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MILITARY CENTERS 


NUMBER of agents located 

near military centers are con- 
stantly on the alert for the arrival 
of new families. They find that 
Army, Navy and Marine Officers are 
good prospects for Personal Prop- 
erty Floaters or Government Serv- 
ice Floaters. Persons driving auto- 
mobiles on the grounds of army 
posts need Bodily Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage Insurance. “But,” 
they warn, “these people are apt to 
move elsewhere abruptly, so get 
‘cash on the barrel-head.’ ”—Amer- 
ican Insurance Group. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA EXTENDS 
COUNTERSIGNATURE 


OMMISSIONER George K. 

Burt of South Dakota has or- 
dered the extension of the resident 
agent countersignature requirement 
to all classes of foreign fire, casualty 
and surety companies doing business 
in that state. Issued under date of 
September 29th, the order cancels 
the previous countersignature rule, 
effective July 28, 1937, which had 
been limited to foreign fire com- 
panies, and had required a 10% fee. 
The countersigning fee is now to be 
not less than 5%, and is to be paid 
to the countersigning agent when the 
premium is paid. Commissioner 
Burt states South Dakota law re- 
quires that all foreign fire, casualty 
and surety policies be effected 
through a licensed resident agent, 
who must countersign all policies 
and contracts as issued and receive 
a fee for doing so. 
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FEDERAL STABILIZATION OF 
COMMISSIONS 


HE concern in life insurance cir- 

cles over the Federal govern- 
ment’s attitude on commission stabil- 
ization has not spread to the fire and 
casualty business, where the funda- 
mental “private contractor” method 
of operation is believed to provide 
exemption. A recent Washington 
ruling, now in abeyance for clarifica- 
tion, would restrict a salesman’s 
commissions in dollars to not more 
than earned in the accounting year 
ended in October, 1942, unless ap- 
proved by proper authority, even 
though there ‘was no increase in 
commission rates. The clarifying 
order from Washington is expected 
within a few days, and its applica- 
tion to agency contracts should then 
be known. The existence of an 
employer-employe relationship is 
said to be the determining factor, 
on which basis fire and casualty 
agents have generally been ex- 
empted from social security taxes, 
while life agents have not. The 
matter has been studied by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, for the fire and casualty 
business, and is having the close 
attention of life insurance execu- 
tives, some of whom have expressed 
considerable anxiety over the prob- 
lems which a blanket stabilization of 
aggregate commissions would im- 
pose. 
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BIDDLE OPPOSES PENDING 
BILLS 


TTORNEY General Biddle pre. 
sented a very long preparg 
statement at a public hearing q 
Wednesday, October 27th, before, 
sub-committee on the Judiciary cop. 
mittee of the United States Senate 
opposing S. 1362, the Van Nuys. 
Bailey bill, designed to affirm the jp. 
tent of Congress that the regulation 
of the business of insurance remaiy 
within the control of the severg 
states, and that it does not constitute 
interstate commerce. ‘The enti 
session from 10:30 A.M. until afte 
1:00 P.M. was devoted to this state. 
ment and questioning of Mr. Bidde 
by members of Congress present. 
Biddle described the indictment 
secured against the S.E.U.A. and 
others, the decision for the defend. 
ants by the District Court and the 
appeal by the government to the 
United States Supreme Court and 
contended that this bill is an effor 
of the insurance companies to escape 
the application of the anti-trust laws 
through that action. Mr. Bidde 
disclaimed any desire to have the 
Federal government assume super- 
vision or control of the insurance 
business, but, at the same time, said 
that the nature of the business re 
quired control for the protection of 
the public and that the states had 
failed adequately to supervise the 
business. He also suggested that a 
complete Federal investigation of 
the insurance business be made. 
Questions -by representatives and 
senators showed clearly, however, 
that they felt the criminal actions 
started by the government were 
simply the first step toward taking 
supervision of the insurance busi 
ness away from the states and cen- 
tering it in a Federal government 
bureau, which they clearly opposed. 
This attitude was well expressed 
at a previous hearing on October 
20th by Congressman Sumners (D. 
Texas) who said, “As I understand 
this proposed legislation, very briefly 
it is this: The Department of Jus 
tice, a part of the executive branch 
of the Government, has initiated 4 
lawsuit the effect of which if suc 
cessful would be to start the shift 
of governmental power over instt- 
ance companies from the states, 
where it has always been and where 
power to regulate obtains, to shilt 
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that control from the states to the 
Federal organization. Those of us 
who have studied our governmental 
machinery and the volume of gov- 
ermmental responsibility now con- 
centrated here believe that we al- 
ready have more power concentrated 
in Washington than we can dis- 
charge through any agency of gov- 
ernment which is susceptible of the 

pular control. This whole policy 
and effort to shift power away from 
the states and bring it up here is a 
matter of most vital importance to 
this democracy. I do not think we 
are making such a hot job of what 
we have got up here in Washington.” 


Insurance Profits 


Charges that the fire insurance 
business collects rates that are 
grossly excessive are not supported 
by the actual experience of the busi- 
ness. We have made a tabulation 
of the operating returns of all stock 
fire insurance companies which dis- 
closes that, for the years 1938-1942, 
inclusive, the industry experienced 
an average annual underwriting 
profit, including equity in unearned 
premium reserves, equal to but 1.7% 
on the capital at the risk of the busi- 
ness. Total earnings average 5.9% 
annually, the difference being net 
income from investments equal to 
42%. The return to stockholders 
in dividends for the same period 
averaged 4.0% on the capital at risk. 
Fluctuations in the underwriting ex- 
perience of the companies were 
within range of 2.4% profit in 1940 
and loss of 0.2% in 1942. In rela- 
tion to net premiums earned the 
average underwriting profit, includ- 
ing increase in the equity in un- 
earned premiums, was 3.5% and the 
range was between profit of 5.6% 
in 1939 and loss of 0.3% in 1942. 
Losses and adjustment expenses in- 
curred were 51.8% of earned pre- 
miums ; expenses incurred compared 
with premium writings were 44.4%, 
making the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio 96.2%. The loss ratio 
advanced steadily from 46.7% in 
1938 to 58.8% in 1942. The ex- 
pense ratio dropped during the same 
years from 48.4% to 41.4%. Com- 
pensation to agents averaged 25.2% 
of premium writings; salaries of 
officers and employees were equal 
to 6.3%; taxes, licenses and fees 
amounted to 4.0%, leaving 8.9% 
for all other expenses. 
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LARGE DROP IN SELF- 
INSURANCE 


OHN E. EGLOF, agency field 

service supervisor, Casualty and 
Surety Department of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, speaking in 
Detroit to a large gathering of 
agents and company men on “Retro- 
spective Rating” pointed out that 
there was a distinct trend away 
from self-insurance on the part of 
industry, and that, in his opinion, 
possibly 50% of the risks that were 
self-insured a few years ago are now 
covered by insurance. He said that 
“In these times of shortage of man- 
power, many large companies have 
found that it is distinctly to their 
advantage to change.” 


CHARLES C. HANNAH 


At meetings of the boards of directors of 
the Fireman's Fund Insurance Company and 
its four affiliated companies, Charles C. Han- 
nah was elected president. Further changes 
in the official staff are outlined on page 95. 


RESIDENCE CONTENTS 
COVER EXTENDED 


ROADENING of policies cover- 

ing household and personal prop- 
erty in dwellings to include 10% 
outside coverage (but not to exceed 
$1,000) without additional premium 
was among the numerous changes 
in rates, rules and forms adopted 
at the recent monthly meeting of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. The broader protec- 
tion replaces the previous 5% ex- 
tension of coverage in outbuildings 
or outside of buildings on the in- 
sured premises. 


FEDERAL THREAT STIRS 
MUTUALS 


HE expenditure of a million dol- 

lars a year by the insurance busi- 
ness which would “(1) see that the 
industry was being operated in a 
manner to make all of us proud and, 
(2) would enlighten the public, 
through institutional advertising in 
newspapers, magazines and over the 
radio, as to really great contribu- 
tions the business makes to the eco- 
nomic life of America” is advocated 
by Raymond C. Baker, executive 
vice president of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Association of New England. 
Warning that insurance must allay 
suspicions built up by unfriendly 
bureaucrats, Mr. Baker, at a war- 
time conference of the organization 
held last month in New York, esti- 
mated such a fund could be raised 
at a cost to stock and mutual fire 
and casualty companies alone of one 
twenty-fifth of one per cent of the 
premium dollar. Insurance, next to 
taxes, probably has the most inti- 
mate financial contact with the pub- 
lic of any business that “takes 
money without giving anything in 
return more tangible than protec- 
tion,” still, he declared “it has one 
of the poorest policies of public en- 
lightenment of any business. I am 
sure the insurance-buying public 
would not object to such a small cost 
if it gained a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the real protection insurance 
affords the individual, as well as an 
appreciation of insurance as a great 
American institution.” 

Unity of purpose within insur- 
ance ranks was raised at the same 
meeting by W. Bruce Adams, vice 
president and secretary of the Fitch- 
burg Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass., who, seeing 
Federal encroachment as a serious 
threat to the insurance business, 
called upon the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents to 
cooperate with companies in op- 
posing detrimental or competitive 
legislation. 


Geen. Agents have told us that the new 
governmental requirement that charge 
accounts in retail stores must be paid by 
the 10th of the month has made it easier to 
collect premiums promptly. They send out 
bills to customers marked "Our Companies 
require that this premium be paid by the 
10th of the month. Please send your check 
before that date."—American Insurance 
Group. 
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Ownership of 


business of this Nation has been 

a phenomenal one indeed. That 
growth in the Twentieth Century has 
exceeded in volume all attainments 
atall times theretofore made. It has 
expanded so that today it affords 
protection to citizens in all stages of 
life from loss of property and busi- 
ness, as well as from hazards to 
which all are subjected in their nor- 
mal relations with their fellow men. 
Insurance can practically always be 
procured where there is a basis of 
risk and a compensation can be esti- 
mated. 

This great and rapid expansion 
has been due to many factors. 
Among these factors might be men- 
tioned the great commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion and 
growth of the Nation; the education 
and enlightenment acquired by our 
people as to the need for protection 
against loss; the aggressiveness of 
the different insurance companies to 
expand their business; and last but 
not least, the growth of the American 
Agency System whose members are 
engaged in selling this protection to 
the public as the agents of the dif- 
ferent insurance companies. 


Te growth of the insurance 


Controversies Between Companies 
and Agents 


This growth and development of 
the insurance business likewise ex- 
panded and enlarged the private 
transactions occurring between the 
imsurance companies and _ their 
agents. It was, therefore, a natural 
consequence that many legal ques- 
tions would arise in this relationship 
which of necessity by their nature 
would be limited to controversies 
arising between the companies and 
their agents. 

It has long ago been settled beyond 
peradventure in the jurisprudence of 
this Nation that insurance is a busi- 
hess coupled with a public interest 
and that the state has full right and 
authority by legislation or adminis- 
trative law to regulate the same. 
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“EXPIRATIONS" 


However, I know of no state, either 
by legislation or administrative law, 
that has attempted in any way to 
regulate the rights of the parties as 
to expirations. To say the least, it 
would be doubtful if the state could 
exercise such authority. This is cer- 
tainly a matter of private contract 
between the companies and their 
agents. Unquestionably it is not a 
matter in which the general public 
is interested. 


What Are Expirations? 


The term “expirations” has been 
defined by the courts in substance 
and effect as follows: 


Expirations are a list or a copy 
of the policies which were written 
to different assureds which contain 
the date of issuance, name of the 
assured, expiration, amount, pre- 
mium, property covered and term 
of insurance. Woodruff v. Auto 
Owners Insurance Co., 300 Mich. 
54, 1 N. W. (2d) 450, at 453; 
Kerr & Elliott v. Green Mountain 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 111 Vt. 502, 
18 Atl. (2d) 164, at 168. 


Another court, speaking upon ex- 
pirations, said: 


“The well-known disposition of 
policyholders to accept policies of- 
fered to them in renewal of, or in 
lieu of, expiring policies renders 
valuable the expiration data or 
‘expirations’ of an agency which 
ceases business.” Alliance Insur- 
ance Co., et al. v. City Realty Co., 
et al., 52 Fed. (2d) 271, at 272. 


When the limited number of ad- 
judicated reported cases upon the 
ownership of “expirations” is con- 
sidered in the light of the great vol- 


by C. G. MYERS 
of the Chicago Bar 
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ume of insurance business which 
has been transacted, it is almost un- 
believable. 


Cancelling and Re-Writing by Agent 


In the case of Merchants’ Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark v. Prince, et al., 
50 Minn. 53, 52 N. W. 131, the 
defendant agency contended that 
after the termination of the agency, 
it lawfully acted in accordance with 
the prevailing custom and practice 
in cancelling policies and rewriting 
them in another company it repre- 
sented. In denying this contention, 
the Court, on pages 132 and 133 of 
52 N. W. said: 


“A usage that he might cancel 
policies for his own advantage 
would be so subversive of all the 
principles underlying the rules of 
the law of agency as to be void. 
* * * The proposition would jus- 
tify a custom that any agent, as 
soon as his authority should be 
withdrawn, might at once, for his 
own advantage, undo, so far as it 
could be undone, all the business 
that he had done for his principal. 
The rules of law established to 
secure and enforce good faith in 
fiduciary relations are so necessary 
and so salutary that no local cus- 
tom to the contrary can be sus- 
tained.” 


Daily Reports and Policy Register 


In the case of National Fire In- 
surance Co. v. Sullard, 89 N. Y. S. 
934, 33 Ins. Law Journal 1046, the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Ownership of Expirations—Continued 
agency kept copies of its daily re- 
ports in accordance with its contract. 
Independently it kept in a separate 
record called the policy register, a 
list of all the policies written by the 
agency in all the different companies 
which it represented over a long pe- 
riod of time. 

The court affirmed a judgment 
directing that the copies of the daily 
reports and all other records made 
therefrom be turned over to the com- 
pany. It modified the trial court’s 
judgment to the extent that the pol- 
icy register of all policies was not 
the property of the company but of 
the agency. 

It further affirmed the judgment 
enjoining the agency from using the 
information contained in the expira- 
tions other than the policy register or 
to exhibit them to any other person. 
It, however, held that the register 
was the property of the agent, but 
that the agency could not use it in 
soliciting the cancellation of any of 


the company’s policies. That after 
their expiration the agency could use 
its individual information in solicit- 
ing business from such _policy- 
holders. 


Who Owns Expirations 


It has been held where the agency 
contract or agreement contained no 
provision with reference to the own- 
ership of expirations that, under the 
general principles of law regulating 
the relationship of agency and fixing 
the obligation of the contracting par- 
ties with respect thereto, such a list 
or compilation known as expirations 
would belong to the principal and not 
the agent. Arrant v. Georgia Cas- 
ualty Co., 212 Ala. 309, 102 So. 447; 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. v. Downing 
& Downing, 88 Pa. Sup. Ct. 133. 

That this was at one time con- 
ceded to be the law generally on the 
theory that the information was con- 
fidential and constituted a trade sec- 
ret is recognized by authorities later 
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taking the opposite view. In p 
Chapman, et al., 50 Fed. (2d) 252 » 
253; Miller Agency, Inc. y, Home 
Ins. Co., 276 Ill. App. 418, at 42 
429; see also Alliance Ins. Co, y 
City Realty Co., 52 Fed. (2d) 27 
at 276. 
In the case of Fidelity & Casualy 
Co. v. Downing & Downing, supra, 
the court in speaking on this ques. 
oe said on page 136 of 88 Pa. Sup, 
t.3 


“In the law of principal ang 
agent, nothing is better settle 
than that the agent is disqualified 
from dealing with the property of 
his principal for his own advan. 
tage. * * * 


“The policy of insurance could 
not be written unless the company 
knew the risk, which it assumed. 
the identity of the assured and the 
term during which the contrac 
was to remain in force. This in- 
formation the defendant was 
bound to furnish under this con- 
tract of agency. The information 
was the property of the principal, 
this plaintiff. The contract be- 
tween these parties contained no 
covenant that this defendant 
should be entitled to commissions 
on the renewal of policies expiring 
after the termination of the agency 
nor did it contain any covenant 
that the plaintiff would not renew 
policies which expired after such 
termination.” 










Custom and Usage 





















In the case of Arrant v. Georgia 
Casualty Co., 212 Ala. 309, 102 So. 
447, the agency sought to assert 
ownership of expirations by virtue 
of a custom or usage. There was 0 
express provision in the agency 
agreement as to the ownership of 
expirations, but the agency contract 
required the agency to keep full 
records and furnish copies thereof 
to the company. The court, in hold- 
ing such custom and usage to be it- 
effective against the general law of 
agency and the express provisions 
of their contract, on page 449 and 
450 of 102 Southern, said: 





“Ordinarily, under the genera 
principles of law which regulate 
the relation of agency and fix the 
obligations of the contracting pat- 
ties with respect thereto, a list of 
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compilation such as that referred 
to would belong to the principal, 
and not to the agent. * * * 

“But ‘no (custom or) usage is 
good which conflicts with an es- 
tablished principle of law any more 
than one which contravenes or 
nullifies the express stipulations 
of acontract.’ * * * 

“These provisions are a clear 
and direct negation of appellant’s 
theory of his ownership of the 
expiration lists, and the informa- 
tion tabulated therein, by virtue of 
a custom prevailing in the insur- 
ance business in Alabama, though 
it was known to the parties, to say 
nothing of the repugnance of the 
asserted custom to the general 
. principles of the common law of 
principal and agent, adverted to 
above.” 


Decisions Holding Agent Owns 
Expirations 


In controversies existing between 
an insurance agency and its employee 
as to expirations and the rights of 
the employee upon leaving the serv- 
ice of the agency to solicit the cus- 
tomers and patrons of the agency, it 
has been held that the expirations as 
between the agency and its employee 
were the property of the agency, and 
that any ex-employee of the agency 
could be enjoined from molesting or 
soliciting the customers and patrons 
of the agency. Morrison v. Wood- 
bury, 105 Kans. 617, 185 Pac. 735; 
J. L. Cooper & Co. v. Anchor Securi- 
ties Co., 9 Wash. (2d) 45, 113 Pac. 
(2d) 845. 

I am advised that the Court of 
Appeals of California, for the Sec- 
ond District, First Division, in a re- 
cent decision of Foster, Jr., v. Peters 
(not yet published), has rean- 
nounced the same principles adjudi- 
cated in the above cases. 

In passing I might mention that 
there are certain unreported deci- 
sions holding that expirations are 
the property of the company, not of 
the agent. In re M. E. Jarratt, Bank- 
rupt, No. 4855, U. S. Dist. Ct., 
Western Div. of the Nor. Dist. of 
Mississippi ; Standard Accident Ins. 
Co. v. McGee (Ct. of App., Mont- 
gomery, Ohio). 

_ Some of the courts have held that, 
in the absence of a provision in the 
agency contract regulating or gov- 
erning the ownership of expirations, 
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A roof under 
your feet 


That’s what ceiling prices are! They 
enable you to plan your wartime 
budget on a good firm foundation. 
They enable you to look ahead and 
plan ahead without fear that next week 









or next month the prices of things you 
need will be way up. 

But ceiling prices will work only if you personally make 
them work. They are for your protection. But they also 
are for you to observe and for you to enforce. 

Know the ceiling prices of what you buy. Insist on see- 
ing them prominently displayed. Buy only at ceiling prices. 

Protect ceiling prices ... and they'll protect you! 
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the expirations are the property of 
the agent. In re Chapman, et al., 50 
Fed. (2d) 252; Miller Agency, Inc. 
v. The Home Ins. Co., 276 Ill. App. 
418. 

These cases exempted insurance 
agencies from the general rule of 
law governing principal and agent on 
the premises that a fire insurance 
agency in soliciting business makes 
such solicitation not in behalf of any 
particular company, but in reality in 
behalf of the agency ; that after such 


agency procures the business, the 
agent then allots the business to such 
one of the several companies repre- 
sented by him as he may determine. 

In both of the last two cases it was 
contended by the .companies that, 
under the custom and usage long 
invoked, while the expirations were 
recognized generally as the property 
of the agent, still if the agent was 
insolvent or delinquent in his bal- 
ances, the expirations were then the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ownership of Expirations—Continued 
property of the different companies. 
The court in neither of the above 
cases held that if there had existed 
such custom and usage and the par- 
ties contracted with the intention of 
being bound thereby, that such cus- 
tom and usage would not govern. 
The courts found in both cases that 
the companies failed to establish the 
existence of such custom and usage 
or that the parties contracted to be 
governed thereby. 


American Agency System Agreement 


It appears that the different agen- 
cies operating under the “American 
Agency System,” through their as- 
sociations have induced the com- 
panies at least to agree that expira- 
tions should be considered the 
property of the agency so long as 
the agent was not in default in his 
balances or guilty of fraudulent con- 
duct. It likewise appears that it has 
been generally understood between 
the companies and the agents that 
when an agent becomes delinquent in 
his balances or guilty of other fraud- 
ulent conduct, that the expirations 


would then become the property of 
the different companies represented 
in the agency. 

In the case of Alliance Insurance 
Co., et al., v. City Realty Co., et al., 
52 Fed. (2d) 271, the court reviewed 
the aforesaid understanding between 
the companies and the agencies and 
found that in that case it had been 
established by the evidence that un- 
der a general custom and usage 
expirations were the property of the 
agency if it had remitted its bal- 
ances and had not been guilty of 
fraudulent practices, but held that 
until balances had been remitted and 
paid in full that the insurance com- 
panies had the exclusive right to 
dispose of the expirations. 

On the question of custom and 
usage, an interesting case is found 
in Kelly v. American Mine Owners’ 
Casualty Corporation, 161 Va. 206, 
170 S. E. 580. The agency had 
pleaded that under the general cus- 
tom and usage governing the owner- 
ship of expirations, it was the owner 
of the expirations, and asserted as 
a counterclaim the value thereof. 
The trial court refused to submit the 
issue of ownership to the jury. The 
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Supreme Court of Virginia foun 
this to be error, but a harmless erro, 
for the reason that the agent himselj 
was using the expirations in solicit. 
ing business and therefore could no 
make the company pay for some. 
thing that he was using against it, 

In the case of In re Chapman, ¢ 
al., 50 Fed. (2d) 252, the cour 
found that at the time the busines 
was solicited the expirations became 
the property of the agent and in jt 
opinion said: 













“If they were the agent's prop. 
erty, then I know of no rule oj 
law which would automatically 
transform them into company 
property upon the agent quitting 
the company’s service while i 
arrears to it.” 












Notice of Transfer of Agency 


Not Libel 





An enlightening case is found in 
Miller Insurance Agency v. The 
Home Fire & Marine Ins. Co. o 
California, 100 Mont. 551, 51 Pac. 
(2d) 628, where the agent sued the 
company for libel. This case an- 
nounces no new principles on the 
question of the ownership of expira- 
tions. It is, however, very interest- 
ing on collateral questions that can 
arise therefrom. 

In effect the agency contract had 
been cancelled by agreement because 
the agency started to represent other 
companies and sell insurance at re 
duced rates. After the termination 
of the agency, the company wrotea 
large number of its policyholders to 
the effect that its agency had been 
transferred to a new agency and re- 
ferred policyholders to the new 
agency for service, and expressed the 
hope of continuing patronage. The 
Supreme Court of Montana, in al- 
firming a judgment of the trial court 
that as a matter of law such letter 
did not constitute a libel, on page 
634 of 51 Pac. (2d) said: 





























“Here the letter to which excep 
tion is taken, on this phase of the 
case, after advising policyholders 
as to where they should go for 
service, merely expresses the hope 
that the company may still hold 
the patronage of the addressee. 
Certainly, neither the law nor cus 
tom requires that, when an ageilt 
terminates his agency either with 
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or without the consent of the com- 

ny, for the purpose of serving 
a rival company, the right to re- 
new all existing policies in the 
rival company remains in the 
agent. Such an agent can seek to 
interest his former customers in 
his new company and its rates, 
but cannot hold the old company 
responsible if the customers refuse 
to make the change. Plaintiff’s 
contract does not constitute a 
‘power coupled with an interest,’ 
as that term is defined by the 
authorities. 49 C. J. 1252; 64 
A. L. R. 380.” 


Actions by Agents 


In the case of Port Investment 
Co. v. The Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., et al., 163 Ore. 1; 94 Pac. (2d) 
734, the agency brought a suit to 
enjoin the defendants from soliciting 
the agency’s customers and patrons 
who had policies of fire insurance in 
the defendant company and for dam- 
ages sustained as a result of prior 
solicitations. 

The agency contract was entirely 
silent as to the rights of the parties 
with respect to expirations after the 
termination thereof. However, it 
was agreed in the agency contract 
that the plaintiff would use its best 
efforts to renew all policies of the 
defendant and to extend and increase 
the business of the defendant and to 
give it preference over any other 
company’in writing and placing busi- 
ness. In affirming a judgment of the 
trial court in dismissing the plain- 
tiff's action, the Supreme Court of 
Oregon held in substance and effect 
that by the latter terms of the agency 
contract above referred to, the agent 
did not acquire the exclusive right 
to solicit expirations and that any 
custom or usage should be excluded 
which conflicted with the necessary 
implications to be drawn from the 
terms of the agency contract. 

In the case of Woodruff v. The 
Auto Owners’ Insurance Co., 300 
Mich. 54, 1 N. W. (2d) 450, the 
plaintiff sued for damages for al- 
leged unlawful conduct of the de- 
fendant insurance company with 
reference to plaintiff’s ownership of 
expirations after the agency con- 
tract of plaintiff with the defendant 
had been terminated. The agency 
contract contained no express pro- 
visions with reference to expirations. 
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However, it was without dispute that it was indebted to the company for 
the contract was entered into with balances in excess of $3,000, and 
the intention of incorporating therein there were outstanding approxi- 
the “American Agency System’s” mately 1,260 policies written by the 
regulations governing the control of agency in the defendant company. 
the ownership of expirations. It ap- Shortly after the termination of the 
peared in the evidence in that case agency and on April 5, 1937, the 
that the expirations were the prop- defendant insurance company wrote 
erty of the agent, except in cases its policyholders advising them that 
where the agency was closed and _ this agency had been terminated and 
terminated at a time when the agency requesting them for the time being 
was indebted to the company for to report accidents or changes in 
balances of the net premiums due policies to a company representative 
on policies written in the company who opened up offices in the city in 
by the agency. In the latter event question for that purpose. 
the expirations were the property of On April 15, 1937 the litigants 
the company. entered into a contract with the 
At the time of the termination of American Motorists’ Insurance 
the plaintiff agency on April 1, 1937, (Continued on the next page) 












































Ownership of Expirations—Continued 
Company by which contract the bal- 
ances due the defendant were settled. 
It was therein agreed that the Amer- 
ican Motorists’ Insurance Company 
would reinsure all but certain excep- 
tions of the defendant’s risks. It 
was further agreed that the plaintiff 
agency would furnish the defendant 
with all of the defendant’s policies 
cancelled, or, in the alternative, a 
certificate of the assured that the 
policies had been cancelled. On ac- 
count of the defendant company’s 
letter of April 5, it was agreed that 
the defendant was to write the pol- 
icyholders advising them of this 
change or reinsurance plan. The de- 
fendant insurance company there- 
after wrote letters which in sub- 
stance called the attention of the 
policyholders to the fact that they 
had cancelled the plaintiff agency 
and that the business was being 
reinsured with the American Mo- 
torists’ Insurance Company. The 
same letter advised them that this 
reinsurance company was repre- 
sented by the plaintiff agency. The 
defendant insurance company wrote 
two other forms of letters in prac- 





tically the same substance to its 
policyholders. 

On July 31, 1937 the plaintiff 
having furnished the defendant with 
only 950 of the cancelled policies, 
the defendant insurance company 
sent out 50 or 60 letters of can- 
cellation to those policyholders from 
whom the defendant had not re- 
ceived their policies or acceptance of 
their cancellation. These cancella- 
tion notices were in the form usually 
used by the defendant in cancelling 
policies while the plaintiff agency 
was its representative. The Supreme 
Court of Michigan, in reversing, 
without granting a new trial, a judg- 
ment for damages in the sum of 
$5,000, on pages 457 and 458 of 1 
N. W. (2d) said: 


rights in his expirations or expirg. 
tion data. Viewing the testimom 
in the light most favorable {) 
plaintiff, we are unable to fing 
such testimony in this record, ]y 
brief, there is no proof that ¢e. 
fendant improperlv used or re. 
vealed to any other party any of 
plaintiff’s expiration data or tha 
defendant was guilty of malicioy 
interference with plaintiff’s bene. 
ficial use and enjoyment of tha 
property right. In reaching this 
conclusion we are also mindful 
that direct evidence of malice js 
not essential ; but ‘a malicious mo- 
tive or intent will be presumed or 
implied in law from the intentional 
commission of a wrongful act 
which causes injury to another,” 
It can be safely said, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that the 
ownership of expirations is a subject 
upon which the parties, the insurance 
company and the agent, can enter 
into a binding contract. The prov 
sions of such contract are binding 
both upon the insurance companies 
and the agents. The courts can only 
enforce the contract into which the 


“We are mindful of the testi- 
mony showing that plaintiff in- 
cident to the termination of his 
agency suffered annoyance, incon- 
venience and loss of business. But 
that alone does not make a case 
for the jury. Instead there must 
be competent testimony tending to 
prove that defendant maliciously 
interfered with plaintiff’s property 








parties voluntarily enter. 
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Uniform Agency Contract 


Beginning in 1937 and continuing 
until the present date, a standard 
uniform agency contract has been 
agreed upon and used between all 
fire insurance companies and their 
different agents. Among other things 
with reference to expirations, it is 
provided as follows: 


“In the event of termination of 
this Agreement, the Agent having 
promptly accounted for and paid 
over premiums for which he may 
be liable, the Agent’s records, use 
and control of expirations shall 
remain the property of the Agent 
and be left in his undisputed pos- 
session; otherwise the records, 
use and control of expirations 
shall be vested in the company.” 


Since the adoption of this uniform 
agency contract, I have found only 
one adjudicated case passing upon 
the rights of the respective parties to 
the ownership of expirations. That 
is the case of Kerr & Elliott v. The 
Green Mountain Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., 111 Vt. 502, 18 Atl. (2d) 164. 
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The plaintiff agency which had been 
representing the defendant insur- 
ance company for a period of ten 
years brought an action for damages 
alleged to have been caused after 
the agency had been terminated, 
wherein it was alleged and claimed 
that the defendant insurance com- 
pany had interfered with the plain- 
tiff’s exclusive rights to expirations. 

At the time the agency contract 
was terminated, the agency had paid 
in full all balances for premiums to 
the company. The agency contract 
was cancelled because of disputes 
and misunderstandings both with 
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Due to over-loaded wartime trans- 
portation facilities and military priori- 
ties, all publishers are experiencing 
difficulty in placing magazines and 
books in subscribers hands in accord- 
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to shorten copy, lay-out and make-up 
schedules, we still cannot guarantee 
delivery dates. If your News arrives 
later than usual, please be assured 
that we are doing everything possible 
to control the situation. 











reference to adjustment of losses and 
the action of the company in reduc- 
ing its liability on different risks. 

The Court, in affirming a judg- 
ment for damages for the plaintiff 
agency, held that the question to 
whom expirations belonged was not 
controlled either by custom or by 
the application of the law of agen- 
cies, generally or specially. On the 
contrary, the Court held that the 
answer was found in the contract 
itself, and referred to the provisions 
hereinbefore quoted. 

Under the present system of op- 
erations, by the terms of the Uni- 
form Standard Agency Contract, it 
appears that if at the time of the 
termination of the agency the com- 
pany’s balances are paid, the expira- 
tions are the sole and exclusive 
property of the agent. By the same 
token, it follows that if at the time 
of the termination of the agency, 
the agency’s balances are not paid, 
the expirations are the property of 
the company. This must necessarily 
be true to the extent that the 
agency’s indebtedness to the com- 
pany is fully paid. 


From an address before the American Bar Assn. 
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miracle with the individuals selected 
by that company as its representa- 
tives. If the management of all com- 
panies concerns itself, wholeheart- 
ediy, with the solution of this 
problem, recourse to law will be 
wholly unnecessary. The problems 
relating to agents’ qualification 
would, under such a situation, be a 
matter for discussion around the 
conference table, and should not 
and need not ever be openly debated 
in public hearings in the halls of 
legislature. When company manage- 
ment and the legislative committee 
of local agents’ associations will 
agree on that premise, and follow 
it through with practical applica- 
tion, that phase of our joint public 
relations effort will succeed. And 
in the increasing success of that 
phase of our program will be meas- 
ured a corresponding improvement 
of insurance public relations in gen- 
eral. 

Another phase of our relationship, 
which touches the public to a less 
degree, but which is a_ constant 
headache for agents, companies, 
commissioners and legislators, is the 
question of countersignature on in- 
terstate business. This is no new 
subject, of course. But it contin- 
ually flares up—is often misunder- 
stood—and becomes regularly the 
whipping post for other evils. 


Countersignature Laws 


Why must we have countersig- 
nature? Simply because the laws of 
most of our States require that 
contracts of insurance covering 
property in those States must be 
countersigned by a resident licensed 
agent. Now let us look, for a mo- 
ment, at the history of some of this 
business. To comply with the laws, 
companies or general agents have 
appointed men, generally employees, 
to be licensed in the States in which 
they resided, even though they did 
not customarily sell insurance to the 
public. Thereby, the State’s law has 
been met when such persons coun- 
tersigned the policies. As this prac- 
tice grew, and it was discovered 
by the originating producer of busi- 
ness that certain companies followed 
such practices, thereby making pos- 
sible the full payment of commission 
to such originating agent, business 
would flow to such companies to 
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the detriment of the others who 
maintained that such practices were 
not in conformity with the American 
Agency System. But they were 
forced, by such competition, to do 
likewise. Then, as agents in the 
several States discovered that pol- 
icies were being written over their 
heads, policies on which oftentimes 
service needed to be rendered in 
times of loss, they proceeded to in- 
augurate laws to protect themselves 
from what they rightfully con- 
sidered to be an evil. As these laws 
began to develop, and their con- 
stitutionality was upheld, the indus- 
try of insurance was being ~con- 
fronted with a confused situation, 
creating a bad public effect, and 
destroying an economic balance. 
Thereupon, an agreement was en- 
tered into between casualty insur- 
ance companies and this association 
to try to evolve a working arrange- 
ment which would preclude the 
necessity of passing restrictive state 
laws, relating to this subject. This 
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agreement has worked reasonably 
well, and, as presently amended. 
meets most of the practical diff. 
culties which arose at its inception, 

However, a new angle has now 
become injected into the subject oj 
countersignature. It is the belief oj 
some originating producers who 
have been paying these fees tha 
the public is a substantial loser be. 
cause of such fees. It is against the 
public interest, they claim, to have 
fees paid to countersigning agents, 
unless such agents perform some 
outstanding and identifiable service 
in connection with that particular 
contract. 


Not a Public Issue 


On the sound premise, established 
by the economics of our business as 
presently constituted, the rate paid 
for insurance covers, in a single 
charge, all the factors which relate 
to an insurance contract, from sell- 
ing, through administration and 
servicing, to the ultimate payment of 
losses. Where would the public de 
rive any benefit, under this present 
system, if the sales and _ service 
portion of that rate were wholly re- 
tained in one agency, and not di- 
vided with that person legally 
charged to execute the contract, and 
morally obliged to render any and 
all necessary service in time of need, 
in the name of both his company 
and the originating producer? Do 
the advocates of this theory contem- 
plate reductions in premiums, elim- 
ination of potential service to the 
assured at the point of risk, or both? 
Is this an issue in the public inter- 
est? I believe that the dispute over 
countersignature fees is not a public 
issue, and is not an issue for state 
legislation. It seems to me that tt 
is simply a part of that phase of our 
public relations program which deals 
with good relations between various 
parts of our business, within the in- 
dustry itself. By proper dealing be- 
tween honorable men, by the free 
use of private contract between 1- 
terested parties, by the frequent use 
of the conference table, these un 
pleasant situations can be avoided, 
and our joint public relations efforts 
maintained on a high plane. 

While we are on the subject of 
division of commissions, it might be 
well to pause for a moment to con 
sider what I believe to be a very 
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fundamental concept of our relation 
to the insurance industry. We are 
often referred to as producers. We 
are known as a producer’s organiza- 
tion, and the word “producer” has 
crept into our deliberations more 
than a little of late. Let’s be agents 
for a change! This is an agents’ 
organization. Let’s not straddle that 
issue—but rather, clarify our think- 
ing so that we know just where we 
do stand. 

We agents, excepting a very few, 
are definitely producers. For that, 
we are compensated by a producers’ 
commission. As agents, we are also 
the company in a given territory. 
For the obligations which that en- 
tails, we are compensated by an 
agent’s commission. The total of 
the two is what you and I get in our 
respective territories. If we are go- 
ing to be producers, only, then we 
should relinquish our agency con- 
tracts, serve only the buyer, af- 
filiate with the brokers’ organiza- 
tions, and receive as income only 
that portion of the commission 
which is a production or brokerage 
fee. If we are to be agents only, 
then we should remain in our offices, 
underwrite and accept on behalf of 
our companies the business which 
comes to us from brokers, issue pol- 
icies and otherwise generally super- 
vise the territory for which we have 
been issued a certificate of authority. 


Dual Function 


However, we in this association 
are both. We function as both. We 
have an allegiance to both the public 
and the companies. We are bound 
to our customers by the ethics of 
our profession and the customs of 
trade. We are bound to our compa- 
nies by our contractual relationships. 
There is no conflict in this dual 
representation. It has grown and 
prospered as the natural functioning 
of the American Agency System. It 
will continue to grow and prosper 
as long as each one of us recognizes 
all of the responsibilities and duties 
which the dual relationship implies. 
It will fail if we become producers 
only, and ignore the duties imposed 
upon us by contract, and for which 
we are being paid. And we shall 
fail, if we do not produce business 
for our companies, and provide the 
right kind of service to our cus- 
tomers, for which we are also paid. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1943 
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lg yrewngo on America’s vast production 
front have the results been so impres- 
sive as in the hundreds of shipyards up and 
down our two coastlines where “Liberty 
Ships” are being mass-produced. 

Likewise the wartime record of Norwich 
Union agents has been an impressive one. 

Many extra services have been gladly 
rendered to American Industry at war— 
cooperation that will beat the Axis. 


NORWICH UNION 
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Let’s be clear on this point, for on 
it hinges a lot of the success or fail- 
ure of our public relations move- 
ment. If we are to be producers 
only, then our approach is to be one 
way. If we are to be producers and 
agents, then the solution of several 
of our problems must be met with 
a consideration for our existing 


agency contracts. And in this phase 
of our work, it is not amiss to re- 
mind our principals, the insurance 
companies, that we are by contract 
tied to them in much closer fashion 
than we would be if we were but 
producers of insurance. 

Because of this relationship, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the entire industry of insurance, it 
becomes increasingly necessary for 
us at all times to take a broad view 
of every impending action which 
we undertake, because of its possible 
effect on other parts of the industry. 


Broad Viewpoint Important 


If, for example, a State associa- 
tion were to keep in mind the effect 
which a resolution which it might 
pass might have on the entire asso- 
ciation, it might avoid the possible 
embarrassment to some other section 
of the industry which has committed 
itself to some other course because 
of a fuller understanding of the is- 
sue. The resultant confusion which 
happens when this procedure is not 
followed could, in that manner, be 
avoided. When a group of agents 
—by type of representation—pre- 
cipitates some action which appears 
to be of benefit to themselves, it 
may have a marked effect on some 
other pending action undertaken by 
some other division of the industry 
of which the first group may have 
no knowledge or understanding. Be- 
cause issues of this sort, or actions 
undertaken in good faith, spring up 
constantly throughout the country, 
and because years of National Asso- 
ciation work have given me a differ- 
ent perspective, I express the hope 
that more and more the headquar- 
ters of our National Association 
will be used as a clearing house for 
all agents and agents’ associations, 
because I have the firmest conviction 
that such procedure is for the gen- 
eral good. Here again, the develop- 
ment of a good public relations pro- 


gram depends upon unity of action 
and clarity of procedure. When ac- 
tions are taken or proposed, which 
extend beyond the circle of the lo- 
cality where it originates, or touch 
more than the membership of any 
one group or section of the business, 
it seems like good common sense 
that such matters clear through a 
central source. 


Need for Central Clearing 


Time and again, I have had agents 
write me about some matter that has 
just come to their attention and on 
which they want to jump into the 
fight with both arms swinging, and 
they are perfectly justified in their 
attitude. Yet on that particular sub- 
ject, there may have been a file 
several months old; the matter may 
be well under control ; the judgment 
of the most competent individuals 
versed on the particular subject may 
have already been employed; and 
with such a situation, the precipitous 
action of possibly even one indi- 
vidual may upset a carefully worked 
out plan of action. 

You might rightfully ask why the 
membership is not told of these 
things, and thus avoid such difficul- 
ties? The answer is simply that we 
have no way of telling our mem- 
bership anything, except through 
the medium of a general broadcast 
in THE BULLETIN, which is a 
public magazine. To reveal in ad- 
vance many of the activities being 
worked on would be as detrimental 
as upsetting the program by pre- 
cipitous action. The only logical 
way would be to recognize the head- 
quarters of our National Association 





All Classes of 
Ocean and Inland 
Marine Insurance ¥ 


Compl 


as the clearing house for all such 
actions. Proper releases and public 
procedures can be so coordinated 
under the competent guidance of 4 
public relations counsel as to pro- 
duce the best effect for the greateg 
good. Although there is no way to 
control this, or to insist on such a 
procedure, it can only be expressed 
as a hope that every agent, ever 
association, and even those groups 
not directly affiliated with our organ- 
ization, will recognize the wisdom 
of such a procedure when dealing 
with matters bearing upon our com. 
mon good within and without the 
industry. 

Such are some of the phases of 
public relations with ourselves and 
within the industry of insurance, 
These are some of the things which 
we must constantly rehearse until, 
as elementary fundamentals, they 
are mastered, leaving us free to ex- 
plore greater fields of public en- 
deavor. 


Aviation Insurance 


In those fields of greater public 
endeavor, no thinking insurance 
man can avoid contemplating the 
service which this industry can and 
must render, immediately after this 
war is over, in the field of aviation 
insurance. The growth and power 
of the aviation industry will u- 
doubtedly far surpass the conten- 
plation of even some of the wildest 
dreamers. Its operations, swiftly 
transporting people and goods over 
State boundaries, touching airports 
in many States in matters of hours, 
cannot be hamstrung with localized 
regulations. And, in the concept of 
its complete operations being under 
Federal supervision, its insurance 
becomes a target for those who tend 
to usurp private industry into fed- 
eralized control. 

Here is a place where men within 
our industry must be broadminded. 
Here is an opportunity for our i 
dustry to demonstrate that it can 
provide the capacity for the risk, the 
service for the accounts, and the 
facilities and ease for uncongested 
interstate operations. Lacking any 
one of these facilities by any one 
division of the industry, will close 
the door to all of the industry to 
handle, through the channels 0! 
private enterprise, a type of business 
which American insurance is big 
enough to handle alone. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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NEWS 


The formation of aviation in- 
surance committees, both in the pro- 
duction and servicing ends of the 
business, and in the underwriting 
and rating divisions, the advanced 
planning of complete and adequate 
reinsurance facilities and the antici- 
pation ahead of time of the proba- 
ble insurance service requirements 
of the aviation industry, can mark 
us now as real leaders in the pro- 
motion of private enterprise in 
America. It can enable us to be 
identified with the leaders of this 
country—and not the followers. 


Need for Unselfish Leadership 


These, and many more, represent 
some of the problems which fall on 
the leaders of your association in the 
performance of their duties, and 
there are problems—many of them 
unpleasant and difficult. It is the 
contemplation of some of these 
problems which undoubtedly often 
lead some of our members to doubt 
the motives of one who assumes 
responsibilities in association work. 


Since the beginning of time, men 
have been martyred because of their 
willingness to help their fellow-man, 
and their belief in carrying through 
ideals which will bring about a bet- 
ter world. You who are here today 
are here at personal sacrifice, and 
you are going to continue to sacri- 
fice in order that your insurance 
world may be a better place in which 
to work. The rewards which will 
be yours will never be measured in 
monetary values. The broadening 
vision of your business, of your 
place in the economic world, of your 
part in a great pattern of business 
enterprise will make you better men, 
better insurance people. Let’s get it 
out of our heads, and let’s get it 
out of the heads of those who talk 
to us, that any man doing a job for 
the good of his business is just an 
easy mark. Let’s be practical about 
this—and think it through to other 
fields of endeavor. 


Entering a New Period 


We are entering a period in 
American business, and, I believe, 
in American history, which will be 
known to succeeding generations as 
the revival of American Free En- 
terprise. You cannot read a news- 
Paper or a magazine today without 
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THIS MAN is a Safety Engineer 


Wide-awake Agents and Brokers will find Asso- 
ciated's expert Safety Engineers a real help in 
obtaining and holding good compensation risks. 
They save lives, money, clients. 


Assocatep INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Portland, Ore. 


L. H. Mueller, Chairman 
L. S. Moorhead, President 





reading something of the preserva- 
tion of private initiative and free 
enterprise. You have heard of the 
Fifth Freedom—the Freedom of 
Private Enterprise. Why is all of 
this talk necessary? What has hap- 
pened that we need to revive some- 
thing which has been fundamentally 
American since the beginning of 
America itself? What happened to 
Free Enterprise? 


"Easy Mark" Complex 


My answer to that is that Amer- 
ican businessmen, the best brains in 
the world, the best executives of the 
world, have been suffering from the 
“easy mark” complex. There has 
grown up in this Nation, in recent 
years, a feeling that anyone who 
tried to serve his country, his com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Presidential Address—Continued 
munity, or his fellowman with an 
unselfish motive, was just being a 
“fool,” and that he would be a far 
greater success if he stayed at home, 
devoted his capabilities to business 
management, and then, with his ac- 
quired wealth, he could buy the 
necessary services of government 
and have professionals take care of 
the welfare of the country. As that 
concept grew, and as men prospered 
in business but gave less personal 
attention to the welfare of com- 
munity and government through 
active participation, a new type of 
theorist began to infiltrate into the 
professional ranks, and the forces 
that business was supporting began 
to grow into creatures whose sole 
purpose seemed to be to destroy that 
which created them. 

Therefore, to save themselves 
from extermination, and to save a 
nation from so radical a change in 
the philosophy of economics, busi- 
nessmen began to get back into ac- 
tive participation in government and 
politics. Businessmen are assuming 
a rightful leadership in the admin- 
istrative and legislative functions of 
government. The “Let George Do 
It” period is being discarded, and 
the jibes of those whose God is the 
almighty dollar are but pip-squeaks, 
lost in the tumult of accomplish- 
ments. 

The spectacle which the world is 
witnessing of American ingenuity 
and leadership creating the imple- 
ments of war is one to inspire awe 
in the hearts of our allies and en- 
emies alike. In spite of the statement 


Dog—The Friend of Man 


of one of the administration leaders 
to the contrary, American business- 
men are bringing order out of chaos, 
and are demonstrating the worth- 
whileness of competency and busi- 
ness sense in the management of 
government. That they are doing 
so at great personal sacrifice will be 
a fact which history will record. 
That they will continue to lend their 
abilities and initiative after the 
emergency has passed, is our hope 
for the future. 

But why use the pronoun, “they ?” 
We are a part of American business. 
We are so interwoven with free en- 
terprise and the American way of 
life, through our private institutions 
of insurance, through our inde- 
pendent agency establishments, and 
through the greater and more fun- 
damental service of protecting from 
loss the physical assets of the bil- 
lions of dollars of business invest- 
ments that we are part and parcel 
of this restorative movement. The 
preservation of free enterprise is 
our preservation. The preservation 
of private insurance is the preserva- 
tion of private business. The need 
for the preservation of both is the 
need of all of the people of Amer- 
ica. To do his share in preserving 
these things he knows are right and 
good, each individual agent, both as 
a member of the insurance industry 
and as a member of American busi- 
ness, must assume what leadership 
he can, in the field of community 
work, political endeavor, trade as- 
sociation activity, or in whatever 
field may be his opportunities or his 
capabilities. 


WAR DOGS 


Here are pictured Fido and Rover, and the dog from next door, who have 
gone to war. A typical group of soldier-trainers are shown taking a squad of 
their canine charges, officially designated as K-9, out to the drill ground for 
training which prepares them for their new Army duties. They are taught to 
obey either oral or manual commands and their training follows a rigid course 
of instruction designed to make a real soldier of our four-footed friend. 


While the response has been good, the Army needs more dogs and inquiries 
regarding the loaning of your dog to the Army are welcomed and will be 
promptly answered. Write to the post, camp or station nearest you for 
information if you have a dog you would like to loan to the Army. 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 
Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly to our agents and 
to prospective agents.) 


The “easy mark” philosophy j 
out. The purchasing of public per. 
formance through untried theorists 
is out. America will be run fy 
Americans—schooled in the systems 
which are known to succeed. In. 
surance will be governed by insur. 
ance men, capable and willing ty 
give of their time and abilities fo 
the preservation of an honest byg. 
ness for honest people. Agents’ as. 
sociations will be inspired by the 
leadership and the thinking of jp 
surance agents, men not seeking 
self-aggrandizement, not seeking 
temporary glorification, not seeking 
ways and means to increase their 
personal incomes—but men who wil 
accept their rewards in the knowl 
edge and satisfaction of doing their 
best to preserve an honorable in. 
stitution and an American institu. 
tion. 

The period of our National As. 
sociation’s history which we have 
entered may well be known as aner 
of public relations, but as the pro- 
gram on which we have embarked 
unfolds, that concept will grow int 
something even larger. By the prac- 
tical and common sense application 
of the teachings of a well-executed 
public relations program, we, not as 
insurance producers, nor as insur- 
ance agents alone, but we, as joint 
members of the industry of insur- 
ance will move side by side with 
American business, into the greater 
and more lasting era of the Five 
Freedoms, and into a rightful place 
of leadership in the preservation 
of American Free Enterprise and 
American Government. 


Protection Since 1883 
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and comforted in barbed-wire enclosures. 


There are needy neighbors right here at home to be 
helped—many of them indirect casualties of this war. 


There are torpedoed seamen to be warmed and fed on 


the docks. 


There are wounded lying on the plains of China who 


need medical supplies. 


Take some of these bills from your pocket now. Then 


Give ONCE 


for ALL these 







will go to the needy here in your own town. Some will go 
to relieve distress and sustain the morale of our allies. Some 
will go to provide the comforts and pleasures of home for 
our own troops, through the USO. 


Look at the names of the agencies below. You have given 


to many of them before...small gifts perhaps when your 


heart was touched. Add up what you gave before...then 


USO 

United Seamen’s Service 

War Prisoners Aid 

Belgian War Relief Society 

British War Relief Society 

French Relief Fund 

Friends of Luxembourg 

Greek War Relief Association 

Norwegian Relief 

Polish War Relief 

Queen Wilhelmina Fund 

Russian War Relief 

United China Relief 

United Czechoslovak Relief 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund 

Refugee Relief Trustees 

United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children 





double it. You cannot give too much. The need is so great. 


NATIONAL 
WAR FUND 





C.P.C.U. Examination—Continued 
Answer 


(a and b) (1) “Loss or damage 
by fire” in the standard fire policy 
refers to a “hostile” fire. In this 
case the fire that caused the smoke 
never left its proper receptacle and 
therefore was a friendly fire. Conse- 
quently, the insurer is not responsi- 
ble for the damage. 

(2) “A side of the insured’s 
home” presumably constitutes a ma- 
terial part of the building. Its dem- 





olition by the truck brings about 
the cessation of the policy, according 
to the fallen building clause. There- 
fore, the fire insurance policy was 
not in effect the next day when the 
building burned. 

If “the side of the home” is con- 
strued to be less than a material 
part of the building, the insurer is 
liable only for the fire damage that 
followed the explosion. The explo- 
sion damage itself was caused by a 
friendly fire and in the absence of 
an explosion endorsement, is not 
covered. 





It even protects against this 





Protection against this and similar hazards is but one of the 
reasons why Standard of Detroit’s Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy is so easy to sell. It’s broad in scope—for it 
insures the personal activities of the entire family of the insured 
It’s very inexpensive—almost any 
householder can afford it. And Standard backs your personal 
salesmanship with effective production aids. 


as well as his premises. 


Write the home office or ask a Standard Accident field man 
about this and other profitable “miscellaneous” coverages 
issued by this experienced institution—one of the oldest and 
largest casualty and bonding organizations in America. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 











(c) (1) Death of the insured dog 
not invalidate the policy. Th 
“change of interest” section of the 
1918 New York form reads gyb. 
stantially as follows: ‘Unless Spe- 
cifically amended hereon by endorse. 
ment, this contract shall be void jj 
other than by the death of the in. 
sured, there occurs any change jy 
the interest, ownership or possession 
of the property (other than change 
of occupancy without increase jy 
hazard).” Thus, the death of the 
insured is excepted in the exclusion, 
To do otherwise would be contran 
to public policy because, being dead, 
it would be impossible for the in. 
sured to notify the company of this 
type of “change in ownership,” 
Moreover, death is not likely to in- 
crease the moral hazard. Also, the 
insured’s heirs could not reasonably 
be charged with the responsibility 
of giving such notice, because they 
might not even be aware of the de- 
ceased insured’s ownership of the 
property, let alone being informed 
as to the existence of an insurance 
policy. 

(2) Foreclosure would invalidate 
the policy, if the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings had been brought to the 
attention of the insured. In sub- 
stance, the exclusion reads: “Unless 
otherwise amended by endorsement, 
this policy shall be void if, within 
the knowledge of the insured, fore- 
closure proceedings be commenced 
or notice of any sale be given, be- 
cause of any mortgage or trust 
deed.” By foreclosure, the moral 
hazard is immeasurably increased in 
most instances, because the necessity 
for foreclosure indicates a very poor 
economic condition of the insured 
and a greatly increased incentive to 
“liquidate” his insured asset through 
arson. Even though a person would 
not commit arson, he nevertheless 
would be a less desirable risk in such 
circumstances because of the in- 
creased “moral hazard,” i.e., lack 
of sufficient incentive to preserve the 
property or, after a loss, increased 
incentive to exaggerate its amount. 


Question 3 


(a) The revised New York Stand- 
ard Fire Policy effective July 1, 
1943, provides, among other things, 
that: 

“Assignment shall not be valid 
except with the written consent Of 
the insurer.” 

“Unless otherwise provided by 
agreement in writing added hereto, 
this company shall not be liable for 
loss occurring while a described 
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building, whether intended for occu- 
ancy by owner or tenant, 1s vacant 
or unoccupied beyond a period of 
sixty consecutive days” 

(1) Contrast these provisions wath 
the present policy (New J ork form 
1918) provisions dealing with as- 
signment and occupancy. — 

(2) In your answer indicate rea- 
sons for the changes. 

(b) The term “extended cover- 
age” has to a very large extent taken 
the place of the former “supple- 
mental coverage.” In the jurisdic- 
tions where the so-called “extended 
coverage” endorsement is used, de- 
scribe or identify the: 

(1) various hazards that it covers. 

(2) kind of policy to which it may 
be attached. 

(3) classes of risks not eligible 
for this coverage. 



































Answer 





(a) The 1918 New York Stand- 
ard Fire Policy provides that unless 
agreed to by endorsement, the en- 
tire policy shall be “void” if assigned 
before a loss. If this clause were 
applied literally in all cases it would 
frequently work great hardship on 
the insured. Fortunately the courts 
have been liberal in their interpre- 
tation of that which constitutes an 
assignment voiding the entire policy. 
However, the insurance contract is 
personal and it is reasonable for 
the insurer to insist on its consent 
if it is obliged to recognize an as- 
signee. The 1943 policy handles the 
problem by providing that the as- 
signment is not valid without the 
insurer’s consent, in place of the 
former extreme statement that the 
entire policy is void in the event of 
assignment without consent. 

The 1918 form provides for a ten 
day vacancy. This has not been re- 
garded as a reasonable vacancy or 
unoccupancy period and customarily 
has been extended by endorsement 
without charge. The revised form 
has been changed to sixty days 
which is more nearly in accord with 
the reasonable fact of vacancy and 
unoccupancy. 

(b) (1) The following hazards 
are included under “extended cover- 
age” endorsements: Windstorm, cy- 
clone, and tornado, including hail; 
riot, riot attending strike, civil com- 
motion; explosion, except due to 
Pressure in a steam boiler, and ex- 
cept due to rupture of engines, 
machinery and flywheels; smoke 
damage due to faulty operation 
of steam, hot water or hot air 
(Continued on next page) 
















MINUTE 
COUNTS 


Many things cause job absences. 
It’s a community responsibility to 
lick lost time. Transit Companies, 
banks, stores, laundries, etc. may 
need to readjust their hours. And 
it’s each individual’s responsibility 
to be on the job every minute he 





















possibly can. 







Lost time may mean lost lives. Let's 
all team up to get this war over with. 
Let’s use our time the very best we 









know how. 






As the President said: “Lost ground 
can be regained; lost time never.” 
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C.P.C.U. Examination—Continued 
plant that services the building in 
which located; damage by aircraft 
or articles falling therefrom; and 
damage by land motor vehicles (ex- 
cept those belonging to the insured 
or his employees or tenants). 

(2) The extended coverage en- 
dorsement may be attached to fire 
policies. 

(3) Classes of risks ineligible for 
the extended coverage endorsement 
are those subject to unusual damage 
by the perils included, such as risks 
with high susceptibility to explosion, 
or to windstorm; in short where the 
probability of loss is so great from 
one of the extended coverage perils 
that it warrants a separate contract. 


Question 4 


(a) The rules of an Underwrit- 
ers’ Association provide that, “A 
market value clause may be used on 
policies covering leaf tobacco, hides 
or leather in tanneries, crude petro- 
leum stock at oil refineries, grain, 


lumber, or on policies covering 
whiskey in bond or while in custody 
of its manufacturer.” 

How does a “market value” 
clause modify the standard fire in- 
surance policy provisions, and why 
is its use permitted as it is by the 
above rule? 

(b) Business interruption insur- 
ance (sometimes called use and oc- 
cupancy insurance) usually may be 
written under a number of different 
forms. One of these is referred to 
in the rules of a rating association as 
a contribution form for manufac- 
turing plants having steady, seasonal 
or fluctuating earnings. The cover- 
age under such a form is divided 
into two parts. Describe the com- 
ponent parts of this coverage. 


Answer 


(a) To prevent the insured from 
gaining through a loss, the Standard 
Fire Policy makes the insurer re- 
sponsible for “actual cash value with 
proper deduction for depreciation.” 
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This reduces the moral hazard be. 
cause the insured cannot collect more 
than his cost of replacement. If may. 
ket value was allowed in every Jog 
the insured would frequently colleg 
more than his cost of replacement 
and the moral hazard would 
greatly increased. Where there is a 
constant market and an established 
open or current market price for 
articles such as those described, the 
moral hazard is relatively unimpor. 
tant and the use of “market value” 
is permitted. Moreover, the use of 
“market value” simplifies the proc- 
ess of loss adjustment and is much 
fairer to the insured, especially when 
property is not replaceable in a reg- 
onsable period of time. 

(b) Under the contribution form 
of Use and Occupancy insurance, 
items covered are: 

Item 1: 

(1) Net profit that is prevented 
from being earned. 

(2) Salaries of key employees 
(officers, superintendents,  etc.), 
whose retention is necessary for the 
future of the business, and _ those 
under contract. 

(3) Other charges and expenses 
which would necessarily continue, 
but only to the extent that they 
would have been met from earnings 
if there had been no fire. 

Item 2: The ordinary payroll of 
employees not included in Item 1 as 
key employees, for a period usually 
not in excess of 90 consecutive days 
immediately following the loss, and 
only to the extent necessary to re- 
sume the kind of operations that im- 
mediately preceded the loss. 


Question 5 


(a and b) Would you expect to 
find a coinsurance clause in the fol- 
lowing inland marine policies? Ex- 
plain why or why not. 

(1) an ordinary transportation in- 
surance policy issued to a cotton 
goods merchant. 

(2) a registered mail insurance 
policy. 

(3) an owner's motor transit pol- 
icy (motor truck cargo policy—own- 
er’s form). 

(4) a personal effects floater pol- 
icy. 

(c) A new policy has been ad- 
vertised as follows: “Non-cancellable 
lifetime income accident protection 
plus non-cancellable blanket medical 
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. . guaranteed re- 
newable to age O5 .. . no increase 
in votes at any time... . Lifetime 
income is guaranteed as long as total 
disability lasts... .” 

How does this policy differ from 
the usual commercial accident form 


reimbursement . 


as to: : 
(1) benefit duration? 
(2) right of renewal and cancella- 
tion? 


Answer 


(aand b) The principal object of 
a coinsurance clause is to compel the 
insured to carry adequate insurance 
and bear his share of the cost of 
partial losses. In the following inland 
marine policies coinsurance is or is 
not required for the reasons stated : 

(1) No coinsurance is needed on 
an “ordinary transportation” policy 
covering cotton goods because full 
amount of insurance is obtained 
through valuation of each shipment 
ona reporting form. 

(2) No coinsurance is needed for 
“registered mail” for the same rea- 
son as given in (1) above. 

(3) 100% coinsurance is needed 
on “motor truck cargo-owner’s 
form” because the policy has a fixed 
face value, the premium is on a 
“time” basis and the value of the 
load varies considerably. 

(4) No coinsurance is used on 
personal effects because the amount 
at risk is limited by the quantity 
one can take with him. Most poli- 
cies are for small amounts and the 
rates can be made high enough to 
take care of the hazard of underin- 
surance, 

(c) (1) Both may pay for life 
but the commercial policy usually 
has a stricter definition of disability 
lor payments made beyond 52 weeks. 

(2) This.same type of policy does 
not guarantee renewal and also has 
the privilege of cancellation. 


Question 6 


A laborer, while piling steel rails, 
was burned after his oil-soaked 
clothing caught fire from a cigarette 
he was smoking. In one of our states 
compensation benefits were paid for 
this injury. 

In another state several employ- 
ees were at work in a machine shop 
and one of them was describing a 
football game he had witnessed sev- 
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Though its exploits seldom capture pub- 
lic imagination, the work of the Mine- 
sweeper is dangerous and difficult. These 
sturdy craft accomplish their task by 
means of a minesweeping wire carried 
between “kites” held in place by lines 
from their sterns. A special device cuts 
the anchor cable of a mine, after which it 
floats to the surface and is sunk or ex- 
ploded by gunfire. Minesweepers must be 
strongly built to bear the strain of drag- 
ging the heavy wire and to withstand the 
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occasional shock of explosions when a 
mine is set off. After the first World War, 
American minesweepers saw active serv- 
ice in removing mines from the North 
Sea, where the greatest barrage in history 
blocked the exit of German submarines 
and shipping. 


With a seventy-one year record of leader- 
ship and pioneering in the underwriting of 
ocean and inland marine insurance, Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., offers complete, modern, nation- 
wide facilities to Agents and Brokers. 











eral days earlier. While gesticulating 
violently he dislocated his shoulder. 
Compensation was denied. 

(a) These cases suggest a wide 
fundamental difference in the defi- 
nition of an accident that is covered 
by workmen’s compensation. Ex- 
plain fully this difference. 

(b) Assume the employee who 
suffered the dislocated shoulder had 
a commercial accident policy, would 
this accident have been covered if 
the policy contained the usual insur- 


ing clause? Explain fully the reason 


jor your answer. 
Answer 


(a) In some states the definition 
of an accident as embodied in the 
compensation act is “an injury aris- 
ing out of and in course of the em- 
ployment in which the employee is 
engaged.” The workman injured 
while describing a football game was 

(Continued on the next page) 





C.P.C.U. Examination—Continued 
probably employed in such a state 
and compensation was denied as the 
injury did not arise out of his em- 
ployment. 

In other states the definition is: 
“An injury sustained in the course 
of the employment.” In such a state 
the laborer burned as a result of his 
own smoking would be covered as 
the injury occurred in the course of 
his employment, although it did not 
arise out of it. 

Coverage in the second type state 
is considerably broader than the first. 

(b) This injury would not be 
covered under the usual insuring 
clause in a commercial accident 
policy. This clause covers losses that 
are effected solely through accidental 
means and has reference to the cause 


of injury; not the result. To come 
within the scope of the legal inter- 
pretation of accidental means the 
event that precedes the injury must 
have been unforeseen, unusual and 
unexpected. When one carries out 
an act in the way he intended and 
there is no intervening event of the 
character just mentioned, there is no 
coverage even though the resulting 
injury is most disastrous. The em- 
phasis of the insuring clause is on 
cause, not result. 


Ouestion 7 


While crossing the Mississippt 
River on a ferry boat crowded with 
passengers and automobiles “N” 
negligently started the engine of his 
car. The gears were in reverse and 





How to Buy Home Insurance in Wartime 


War Damage, Fire and Extended Coverage, Theft 
and Hold-up, Liability! Here are four main types of 
insurance for home protection. Our new informa- 
tive folder describes them as a wartime unit: A 
supply of this folder is available to you if you will 
drop us a line. Address Production Department. 
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he crashed into the car in the rey 
Flying glass seriously injured i, 
driver, The gas tank on “N’s” cy 
was smashed and caught fire, Thy 
ferry was nearly one-half mile from 
shore and in order to prevent thy 
spread of the flames, the Captaiy 
ordered “N’s” car and the two other; 
in front of it to be pushed into th 
river. Assume that “N” carries q: 

(1) National Standard Autom. 
bile Liability Policy with $10,000- 
$20,000 Bodily Injury Limits anj 
$5,000 Property Damage Liabilit 
Limits. 

(2) Standard Automobile Policy 
covering Fire, Lightning and Tray. 
portation. 

Identify each of the various insy. 
ance company promises that may by 
needed by “N” before this case is 
finally settled. In each event stay 
why you believe the promise applies 


Answer 


(1) According to the facts of the 
case there is no doubt that “N's” 
negligence was the cause of all the 
trouble. With reference to his Na- 
tional Standard Automobile Lia. 
bility Policy the following insuring 
agreements may be needed for the 
reasons indicated. 


(a) Bodily injury liability up to 
$10,000—for driver cut by 
flying glass. 
Immediate medical and surgi- 
cal aid—needed by driver cut 
by glass. 
Property damage liability— 
for damage done to car in 
rear. 
Property damage liability— 
for the two unburned cars 
pushed overboard. 
(Total property damage lia- 
bility of insurer limited to 
$5,000. ) 
Defense of suits and court 
costs. 

(2) The policy covering Fire 
Lightning and Transportation would 


999 


cover the loss of “‘N’s” car. 


(b) 


(c) 


(e) 


Question 8 


(a) “The comprehensive liability 
policies offer many advantages to the 
insured: The policies are broad w- 
clusive contracts; all dividing lines 
between specific peril coverages art 
eliminated ; the insured doesn’t have 
to wonder about the meaning of 
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Oumers’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
or Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
or Contractors’ Protective; the in- 
sured can fix responsibility on one 
producer... . 

(1) What features of the com- 
rehensive form contribute to these 
results? Be specific. ; 

(2) What limitations stand in the 
way of complete application of the 
comprehensive principle to liability 
insurance : 

(b) “.. . There are several ways 
of writing the residence burglary 
and theft policy. . . . In most cases 
the best policy is the blanket cover- 
age.... The blanket coverage is 
the most expensive, and the specific 
insurance is the least expensive.” 

(1) Do you agree with the state- 


ment that blanket coverage is the € 
best for most cases? Give reasons. * 


(2) Why is blanket coverage the 
most expensive? Specific coverage 
least expensive? 


Answer 


(a) (1) In place of the older 
method of listing the hazards cov- 
ered in an insurance policy the com- 
prehensive liability form approaches 
the problem by using a broad insur- 
ing clause that includes everything 
not specifically excepted. The haz- 
ards not covered are few in number 
and are listed as specific exclusions. 
This means there are fewer defini- 
tions to be interpreted and therefore 
the nature of the protection is much 
more easily understood by the aver- 
age person. Responsibility can be 
fixed on one producer who must 
survey the risk as a whole, if one 
insurer assumes all the hazards. 

(2) Limitations standing in the 
way of complete application of the 
comprehensive principle are: 

@. Individual hazards sometimes 
need individualized attention. 

b. There is as yet no single pre- 
mium base for the heterogeneous 
hazards, 

¢. Uniform policy limits will not 
fit all kinds of hazards. 

d. There are statutes that prevent 
certain hazards from being written 
in combination with others. 

e. Unusual competence is needed 
to make the survey of a risk. 

_ (b) (1) To the extent that there 
Is likely to be less difficulty in the 
adjustment of losses, the blanket 
form is best. Being the broadest it 
imposes the fewest restrictions on 
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the insured. It is also the most satis- 
factory from the producer’s stand- 
point, provided the assured under- 
stands that it has the highest rate and 
that other, more restrictive, forms 
are available for less money. How- 
ever, if an analysis of the property 
discloses that the subject of insur- 
ance is of such a character that a 


divided cover, or 50% limitation 
blanket form would provide equal 
protection, the statement is incorrect. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned 
that the blanket form will pay on 
any article up to the amount of the 
policy,-without respect to the amount 
of insurance carried, or the distri- 

(Continued on next page) 





C.P.C.U. Examination—Continued 
bution of the articles insured. Hence 
in case of doubtful amount, or a 
preponderence of highly valuable 
furs, silverware and jewelry, the 
blanket form probably would work 
out best. 

(2) Blanket coverage is most ex- 
pensive because of adverse selection 
and under insurance. An insured 
can carry as little as he likes and 
apply it as widely as possible, hence 
the company needs more premium 
as compared to the total amount at 


Specific coverage is cheapest be- 
cause the company’s liability is allo- 
cated and restricted. The burden is 
on the assured to adequately cover 
his goods. If he fails to do so part 
of the loss falls up on him, hence 
the adverse selection and under in- 
surance is reduced as far as the 
company is concerned. Moreover, 
it (the company) knows in advance 
the maximum amount it will be 
called upon to pay on the specific 
and more stealable items, and can 
underwrite accordingly. 
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Question 9 


“Most insurance agents do not q 
first realize the profound differen 
between insurance and suretyship a; 
regards the underwriters’ attitud 
toward risks and his reasonable ex. 
pectation of loss.” 

(a) To what distinctive contrac 
provisions and practices of corporate 
suretyship has this difference given 
rise? 

(b) Is this statement unqualified) 
applicable to any or all of the several 
leading classes of bonds written by 
surety companies? If so, explain 
with reference specifically to each, 
If not, illustrate and explain briefly 
any exceptions with which you are 
familiar. 


Answer 


(a) A surety tunderwriter’s atti- 
tude toward risks and his reasonable 
expectation of loss are affected by 
the following contract provisions and 
practices: A surety bond involves 
three parties to the contract, the 
principal, the surety and the obligee 
In his application for the bond the 
principal signs an _ indemnifying 
agreement by which he agrees to re- 
imburse the surety for any loss. 
Surety premiums partake of the na- 
ture of service fees and are pay- 
ments for the credit extended by the 
surety. Theoretically they do not 
contemplate the payment of losses. 
The surety ordinarily cannot cancel. 

By way of contrast the insurance 
contract is a unilateral contract in- 
volving no indemnifying of the 
insuror except the possibility of re- 
imbursement via subrogation. In- 
surance premiums must be adequate 
to pay the losses because there is no 
other collateral source to draw upon. 
Most insurance contracts make pro- 
vision for cancellation. 

(b) The above statements are not 
true of all bonds. Bankers Blanket 
3onds, Brokers Blanket Bonds, 
Commercial and Position Blanket 
Bonds and the various Forgery 
Bonds are written on an insurance 
basis and are not supported by in- 
demnifying agreements. In the pro- 
mulgation of rates a loss factor 1s 
included and experience rating 1s 
commonly used on the Blanket 
Bonds. It might be said that Fidelity 
Bonds as a class are dishonesty 1- 
surance. Some exceptions are also 
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10 not at als. “ ” 

Geren: HE gueion 10 REMEMBER “COCOANUT GROVE” ... 
SMP as 

attitude (a) “‘Lloyds of London’ and This month calls to mind—all too vividly—that fateful 
able ex. ‘Reciprocal Associations’ are similar night of November 28, 1942, when nearly 500 persons lost 


because individuals are the insurers 
in both.” Explain fully why this 
statement is or is not correct. 

(b) Explain the circumstances 
under which a mutual insurance 
company may issue a non-assessable 
policy in the states that specifically 
permit it by statute law. 


their lives in Boston’s tragic “Cocoanut Grove” fire. 
contract 
OY porate 
re given 


You, to whom your community looks for leadership in 
such matters, can—in cooperation with other insurance men— 
safeguard YOUR city against a similar disaster. 

Write NOW to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York 7, New York, for a copy of their 
“Suggested Fire Prevention Ordinance” and other helpful 


campaign data. 
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Answer 


(a) This statement has just 
enough truth in it to lead to an 
erroneous conclusion. Individuals 
are insurers in both Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don and Reciprocal Associations, but 
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’s atti. their methods of functioning are not 99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. < 
sonable entirely alike. The individual mem- _— y 
ted by hon * Lloyd’s (except for reinsur- (ss (ss (ss (ses. (se (ss (ss (cr (ses (se (cs (ss (ss (ss (ss (ss (se (ses (se (ce (se (ss (ss (se (ss (ss (ses (se (sts (se (sss ( e ( 
ms and ance) are primarily insurers of per- non-assessable policies providing the serous big loss. These assets must 
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*t, the individuals who are members of a _ js equal to the minimum amount of ernment bonds. 
bligee. reciprocal are primarily and exclu- capital that is required of a stock Casualty companies, excepting 
nd the sively the insurers of the other mem- company writing the same kind of those writing surety bonds, have not 
uifying bers of the association. Thus a business. been subjected to the same sudden 
to re- group of underwriters at Lloyd’s catastrophes as fire insurance and 
loss, may form a syndicate to insure per- Question 11 have not had the same degree of 
he na- sons who are not members of Lloyd’s a , urgency for liquidity. 
 pay- and divide the liability of the policy _ (4) “The proper investment of an Both fire and casualty insurance 
by the among one another. Each under- ‘surance company's assets ts related may be contrasted with life insurance 
O not writer is an insurer responsible only to the kinds of risks tt covers.” 5 companies which can iapeet in less 
osses, for his stipulated share and is not, What is meant by “kinds of risks” marketable securities and mortga on 
ancel, responsible to the insured for the 1 this statement? Explain how they jase the expectancy of a por vs 
rance inability of any other underwriter to ¢@n have an effect on “proper” m-  aanand for a great portion of their 
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~_ the In a Reciprocal Association, on (b) In.a recent year the “B In- (b) The situation described as 
of re- the other hand, a group of persons, surance Company had an underwrit- “an increase in surplus with an un- 
In- members of the Association, ex- "9 loss of $500,000. In the same derwriting loss” could and does hap- 
quate change contracts of insurance among year tt increased its surplus by - pen quite frequently There are pri- 
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gery other’s insured object. To facilitate jin this statement relates to the need of investments at an appreciated 
ance operation the members appoint an for speed with which an insurance price. The financial management of 
r in- Attorney-in-Fact who manages the company without sacrifice must be the investments of insurance com- 
pro- Association for them and “ex- able to convert its assets into cash panies has such an enviable record 
ir Is changes” contracts of imsurance to pay large sudden losses. Com-_ that it is commonly assumed it will 
y among the members. Each member panies writing fire and marine busi- produce a net gain. 


nket 


is proportionately responsible for the 
liabilities of the Association. 


(b) A number of states permit a 
mutual insurance company to issue 
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ness must have a portion of their 
assets in such form as to be readily 
realizable and converted to cash be- 
cause of a conflagration or other 


Of course occasional inter-account 
adjustments may increase surplus 
but such actions do not result in any 
true net gain. 
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Accident & Casualty** .... $2,809 22.50 0.32 8.86 0.53 1.92 1.82 0.14 
Aetna Casualty & Surety . 14.97 7.92 1.00 1.50 1.59 
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Federal Life 
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General Accident F. & L.** 
General Casualty of America 
General Reinsurance 
General Transportation 
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Globe Indemnity 

Great American Indemnity . 
Great Northern Life 
Hardware, Indemnity 
Hartford Accident & Indem. 
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Hartford Live Stock 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Hawkeye Casualty . 
Home Indemnity .. 
Hoosier Casualty 
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Illinois National Casualty .. 
Indemnity Insur. of N. A. 
Independence Insurance ... 
Indiana Insurance 
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Inter-Ocean Casualty 
Keystone Auto. Club 
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Manufacturers’ Casualty ... . 5.84 
Maryland Casualty 32, "135 . 3.23 
Massachusetts Bonding . 16, 911 m 3.52 
Massachusetts Indemnity . oe 1,630 -68 6.87 
Massachusetts Protective .. 7,892 


Medical Protective 737 
Merchants Indemnity 905 
eee Casualty .... 8,512 
Michigan Life ....... eevccece 5 
Missouri Insurance 


Mofrarch Life .........00. 
Motor Vehicle Casualty . 
Nationa’ Accident & Heaith 
Nationaf Automobil 
National Casualty . 


National Life & Accident .. 
National Protective 
National Surety 

New Amsterdam Casualty . 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas. 
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New York Casualty 

North American Accident .. 
North American’ Life & Cas. 
Northwestern National 
Occidental Indemnity 


Ocean Acc. & Guar.** 

Ohio Casualty 

Ohio Farmers Indemnity .. 
Pacific Automobile 

Pacific Indemnity 


Pacific Mutual Life 

Paul Revere Life 

Peerless Casualty 
Pennsylvania Casualty .... 
Penn. Mfrs. Ass’n Cas, 
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Phoenix Indemnity 

Postal Life & Casualty .... 
Preferred Accident 
Preferred Automobile . 
Protective Indemnity 


Provident Life & Acc. .. 
Reliable Life 

Royal Indemnity 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
Seaboard Surety 


Selected Risks Indemnity . 
Standard Accident .. 
Standard Surety & Cas. 
Sterling Insurance ... 
Suburban Auto 


Sun Indemnity 3,288 
Time Insurance .. ° 689 
Traders & General ... ° 2,148 
Travelers Indemnity .. ‘ 19,027 
Travelers Insurance ....... 86,661 


Trinity Universal 5,919 
United Benefit Life ... ‘ 482 
United Insurance ... ° 2,365 
United Pacific 7“ 5,004 
United States Casualty 8,252 
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United States Guarantee . 6,1 
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Wolverine Insurance 
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Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab.** 
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Grand Total (150) ......... $1,071,877 
* Last 000 omitted. ** United States Branch. 
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Columbia (Ohio) 


Aetna (Fire) 
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Imperial Assurance ........ 
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Great American .... 
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Granite State 


Franklin National 
Glens Falls 
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First American 

First National 
Franklin Fire ...... 
Georgia Home 


Fire Assn. of Phila. . 
Firemen’s 


Fidelity & Guaranty 


Commercial Union Fire .. 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Commercial. Union ‘Assur > 
Commonwealth 

Federal Union ... 
Gibraltar 


Eureka Security ... 
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Central (Md.) °:::: 
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Commerce 
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Continental ...:... 
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American & Foreign 
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American Equitable . 


American Home ..... 
British America ..... 


Atlas Assurance .. 
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American Central 
American Eagle ..... 
American of Newark 
American Reserve 
Anchor 
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California 
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Premiums Compen- 
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Ins. Co. of N. A. 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa. . 
Inter-Ocean Reins. 
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Knickerbocker . 


Law Union & Rock 
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London & Lancashire 
London & Provincial 
London Assurance 
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Seaboard F. & M. 22,10 1.46 0.88 0.15 0.59 07 15 
Security (Conn.) 7,258 22.05 : 1.77 1.32 0.30 4. 0.44 19 .4y 
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Western Assurance 
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Less than $1,000,000 (36) ... 26,612 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000 (57) .. 97,769 
2,500,000 to $5,000,000 (47) .. 166,786 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 (29) . 197,347 
Uver $10,000,000 (26) 563,873 
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BOTH COMPANIES WRITE 
FIRE, WINDSTORM AND ALLIED LINES +» OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
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**] HEAR BROWN IS DOING VERY WELL!” 





“Yes, I'm sure he is. He was mentioning 
some of the new accounts he has secured 
recently, when he was in to see me the 


he’s able to get business now that he 
couldn’t touch before. And | can well 
understand that, judging by the proposi- 


other day. You know, Brown handles all tion he was able to make us on our in- 


e “ul 
of our insurance for us. in * 


“Oh, is that so? | see that he repre- 


: “Well! That all sounds mighty interest- 
sents General of America here.” omy 


ing. | think Ill call Brown in to see what 
“That's right, and from what Brown 


tells me, his getting the General of Amer- 


he can do for us on our insurance.” 


ica agency has turned out to be one of “| certainly would if | were you. I’m 


the best moves he ever made. He says , sure you won't regret it!” 


s 
IN THOUSANDS OF COMMUNITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, 
AGENTS REPRESENTING THE GENERAL OF AMERICA ARE 
“DOING WELL” BECAUSE THEY FIND THAT THIS COMPANY 
ENABLES THEM TO SERVE THEIR CUSTOMERS BETTER THAN 
EVER BEFORE, TO TKE MUTUAL PROFIT OF ALL CONCERNED. 


GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO 
OF AMERICA 
Home pttice 


" Capital Stock Vuswrance... at ITS BEST! “a 


G AL INSURANCE C PANY OF 
RAL CASUALTY CO ANY OF 
F NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


H. K. DENT, President... Home Office: SEATTLE 
DEPT. SOUTHWESTERN DEPT. MOUNTAIN STATES DEPT. NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


PIERCE BUILDING VOLUNTEER BUILDING REPUBLIC Baren BUNDING INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLOG INSURANCE CENTER BUILDING 
5 ST. LOUIS, mo, ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 









































DEPT. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DEPT. 
SPRECKELS BUILOING 
(OS ANGELES. CALIF. 


STANDARD BANK BUILDING 
VANCOUVER, 6. ¢ 
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REPORTS ON 


BOSTON Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Staff Advancements 


Directors of the Boston Insurance Company and Old 
Colony Insurance Company, at recent meetings, ad- 
vanced six assistant secretaries to positions of vice 
presidents. The officers advanced were Earl Gibbs, 
manager of the Western Department; J. Louis Ivison 
and A. Brooks Parker, Jr., of the Fire Department ; 
Harold I. Bartlett and Richard W. Bennett of the 
Marine Department; and F. M. Dominick, who has 
been in charge of accounting at the Home Office. 

Charles B. Watson, who has been associated with the 
Marine Department of the Boston Insurance Company 
since 1910, was named assistant secretary. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company of New York 


Syracuse, New York 
Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the company, at a special meeting 
held October 18th, authorized an increase in the capital 
stock from $250,000 to $300,000 by the issuance of 
10,000 new shares at par $5 each. Stockholders of 
record October 18th have the right to subscribe for 
their pro rata share of the new stock, which is equiv- 
alent to one share for each five held, payment for such 
new stock to be made on or before November 4, 1943. 

Scrip certificates will be issued for fractional shares, 
which, however, will carry no dividend or voting 
rights, and will expire on July 1, 1944. Such scrip 
certificates should be surrendered to the company on or 
before July 1, 1944, for full shares of stock, or where 
the fractional scrip surrendered does not make a full 
share it will be redeemed at the rate of $1 for each 
one-fifth scrip certificate. 

The management feels that this increase in capital, 
the first such change since October, 1925, will be helpful 
in increasing the income of the company, and will also 
enable more stock to get into the hands of insurance 
agents and therebv increase the agents’ interest in the 
company. Approximately 31.8% of the present out- 
standing stock is held by the Virginia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Comnany, which, in turn, is almost entirely 
owned by the Globe Indemnity Company, a member of 
the prominent Royal-Liverpool Group. 
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A condensed statement of financial condition of the 
Excelsior as of August 31, 1943, follows: 


Assets 


Cash in Banks, Office and Trust Funds $113,686 
United States Government Bonds 653,983 
Other Bonds 43,149 
Stocks, Preferred and Common 120,890 
First Mortgage Loans 85,188 
Real Estate 9,606 
Premiums in course of collection, less than 90 days oa 


32,526 
$1,126,840 
Liabilities 


Reserves : 
For Unearned Premiums $490,000 
For Loss Claims, Taxes, Expenses, etc. ....... 74,378 
Other Reserves 29,161 
Capital Paid Up $250,000 
Surplus over all Liabilities 283,301 533,301 





Total Liabilities and Capital $1,126,840 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group, 


San Francisco, California 
New President 


At meetings of the boards of directors held last 
month, Charles C. Hannah was elected president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company and its four affili- 
ated fire and casualty companies. Charles R. Page, 
president since February, 1937, retired in accordance 
with the company’s retirement plan and was named 
chairman of the board of directors succeeding J. B. 
Levison, who, at his own request, retired after fifty- 
three years in the company’s service. Mr. Levison, 
however, retains membership on the boards of directors. 

It is interesting that the day selected by Mr. Levison 
for his withdrawal from the responsibilities he has 
carried as chairman of the board of directors was the 
thirty-third anniversary of his joining Fireman’s Fund 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STATE OF PENNSTALYANIA, 
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“The Company’s Treatment of Pol- 
icyholders and Claimants Is Re- 
flected In Its Prompt and Equitable 
Settlement of Claims.” 





Extract from report of examination of the Gulf 
conducted by the States of Texas, California 
and Ohio. 





Correspondence From Local Agents Invited 


GULF 


INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile & Inland Marine 
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FIREMAN'S FUND—Continued 

Insurance Company as its marine secretary. Mr. Leyj. 
son, whose leadership was the prime factor in the 
rehabilitation of the Fireman’s Fund following the Sap 
Francisco disaster in 1906, and whose insurance caree; 
started sixty-five years ago, served the company a 
president from April, 1917, to February, 1937. 

Mr. Hannah, the new president, began his insurance 
career as a junior clerk in the New York City office of 
the North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
He joined the Fireman’s Fund organization in Febry- 
ary, 1922, as assistant manager of the Eastern Depart- 
ment in Boston, becoming manager of that office jn 
1928 and second vice president of the insurance com. 
panies in September, 1937. He assumed executive 
duties at the head office in San Francisco in 1938 and 
was named first vice president of all of the companies 
of the group in January, 1940. 

James F. Crafts, formerly second vice president of 
the three fire members of the group stationed at Eastern 
Department headquarters in Boston, has been elected 
first vice president of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company, Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
and Western National Insurance Company, while 
Richard V. Goodwin, formerly second vice president 
in charge of indemnity operations at New York City 
headquarters, was elected first president of Fireman's 
Fund Indemnity Company and Western National In- 
demnity Company. 

Mr. Crafts joined the Fireman’s Fund as assistant 
manager of the Eastern Department in Boston in 
November, 1930, and succeeded Mr. Hannah as man- 
ager in September, 1938. In December, 1941, he was 
elected second vice president of the group’s three fire 
insurance companies. Prior to joining the Fireman's 
Fund he was in the service of the Queen Insurance 
Company for fourteen years. Mr. Crafts will continue 
to be located in Boston but will also maintain head- 
quarters in the New York City office of the companies. 

Mr. Goodwin has been second vice president of the 
two indemnity companies since May, 1940, and will 
continue to have his office in New York City. He began 
his insurance career in 1912 and was New York City 
manager for the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany before he joined the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
as assistant secretary in 1930. 

The location of the two first vice presidents in the 
east recognizes the growth and importance of the east- 
ern operations of the group and the requirement of 
increasingly active participation in the affairs of nation- 
wide underwriting organizations, many of which are 
located in New York. 


GLOBE & RUTGERS Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Preferred Stock Acquired—Bank Loan Reduced 

On September 1, the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company acquired 1,500 shares of its First Preferred 
Stock at $100 per share from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. This action reduced the outstand- 
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company also reduced its bank loan by the payment of 
$500,000 on September 30. The remainder of this 













‘First Preferred Stock to 15,500 shares, redemption 
$1,550,000, compared with 35,000 shares, redemp- 


obligation is $650,000 against an original loan of $6,- 


495,500. 


HANOVER Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Western Department Changes 


William K. Maxwell, resident vice president of the 
company’s Western Department in Chicago, will retire 
from active business on January 1, 1944. He will be 
succeeded by John Rygel, now resident secretary, while 
Fred C. Bertiaux, now secretary at the home office, will 
be transferred to Chicago as resident secretary. A. M. 
Wagner, head of the Automobile Department, will 
become assistant resident secretary. 

Mr. Maxwell is a veteran of more than forty years 
of service with the company’s Western Department. 
He was appointed assistant manager of the department 
on January 1, 1923, and became resident vice president 
in 1936. 

Mr. Rygel also has been associated with the company 
for many years, having joined the Western Department 
in 1910. He was named superintendent of agents in 
1926, assistant manager in 1935, and resident secretary 
in 1936. 

Mr. Bertiaux, who has been secretary at the head 
office since 1940, was previously in the Western Depart- 
ment for many years. He succeeded Mr. Maxwell as 
Illinois state agent in 1923, was named executive state 
agent in 1937, assistant secretary in 1939, and a year 
later was transferred to the head office in New York 
as secretary. 

Mr. Wagner, whose insurance experience dates back 
to about 1909, joined the Western Department of the 
Hanover as automobile manager in 1920. He will con- 
tinue in charge of that department in addition to his 
other duties as assistant resident secretary. 


NATIONAL Fire Group, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
To Form Casualty Affiliate 


_F.D. Layton, president of the companies of the Na- 
tional Fire Group, has announced the appointment to 
the Executive Staff of T. A. Long, now vice president 
of the Pacific Indemnity Company of Los Angeles, 
California. Mr. Long will serve as a casualty executive 
to manage the casualty company which the National 
and its affiliated companies are planning to organize 
when the necessary arrangements have been worked 
out. President Layton stated that, at the beginning, 
the casualty company will operate on a conservative 
(Continued on the next page) 
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DIRECT MAIL 


With travel restrictions and the help 
shortage, agents find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to operate their offices normally 
and to make usual personal calls on 
clients and prospects; nevertheless, they 
must bend every effort to hold old and 
produce new business in order to assure 
continued healthy growth. Some sub- 
stitute for personal contacts therefore 
must be devised for the duration. 


That's where Direct-Mail Advertising 
comes in. You can make a "DIRECT 
HIT with Direct-Mail Advertising.’ 
Many agents are utilizing it as a cure 
for agency production and service ills. 


Our Advertising Department has spe- 
cialized in Direct-Mail upwards of 
twenty years, and you are cordially in- 
vited to ask about our Monthly Mailing 
Plan, Postal Card Series, Survey and 
Analysis Plan, and other facilities. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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NATIONAL FIRE—Continued 








H. B. 

is r - membe 
basis for certain classes of casualty business only, its Seymc 
primary purpose being to furnish agents of the Nation, Mr. 
Fire Group with casualty insurance facilities. Natiot 
The National Fire Group is one of the comparatively # jzatior 
few major groups which do not own and operate , MM tion a 
casualty affiliate. However, the National for many chairn 


years has maintained facilities for its agents in casualty 
and surety lines through arrangements with the Conti. 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois, and Na. 
tional Casualty Company, Detroit, Michigan. In the 
latter company the National Fire holds a small minority 
stock interest, amounting to 13 1/3% of the outstanding 
stock. 

Mr. Long, the new executive, has had a wide anj 
successful experience in the casualty business. He began 
his business career in 1923 with the Southern Surety 
Company at Des Moines and continued his connection 
with that company and with the Home Indemnity of 
New York, which succeeded to the business of the 
Southern Surety, through 1932, serving those com- 
panies in various important capacities. In 1933 he 
joined the staff of the Employers Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri, later becoming its resident 
vice president in San Francisco. In 1941 he became 
vice president of the Pacific Indemnity at its home 
office in Los Angeles, which position he has held up 
to the present time. 


Maxwell Retiring 






S. T. Maxwell, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Fire Group, has asked to be retired from active 
service effective as of November 15, 1943. Although 
relinquishing his duties as an executive officer of the 
National Companies, he will continue to serve as a 
director of the National and as a member of its Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. Maxwell indicated to the members of the board 
a long while ago his desire to retire upon reaching 
the age of eligibility for retirement under the company’s 
retirement plan. He became eligible for retirement this 
year, with a record ending in October, 1943, of thirty- 
three years of valued service to the National and its 
affiliated companies. 

Prior to joining the National’s Home Office staff, Mr. 
Maxwell was a fieldman and an adjuster for five years 
for the Trezevant & Cochran General Agency at Dallas, 
Texas, then and now one of the companies’ managers 
in charge of the southwestern territory, embracing the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
He entered the direct employ of the National October 1, 
1910, and moved to Hartford on January 1, 1911, being 
given the title of executive special agent. He was suc- 
cessively elected assistant secretary, secretary, vice 
president and executive vice president of the companies 
of the group. He was elected a director of the National 
on February 27, 1923. 


New Director 


Directors of the National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, at their last monthly meeting, elected 
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H, B. Collamore, vice president of the company, to 
membership on the board succeeding the late F. B. 
Seymour. ; 

Mr. Collamore, who has been associated with the 
National since 1912, is active in fire insurance organ- 
zation work, including the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Underwriters Association. He is 
chairman of the West Virginia Supervisory Committee, 
4 member of the New Jersey Advisory Committee and 
of the National Board Standing Committee on Fire 
Prevention and Engineering Standards. 


NORTH STATE Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Licensed 


The North State Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., has received authorization to transact business 
from the North Carolina Insurance Department, giving 
it the distinction of being the first domestic fire carrier 
to'be licensed in that State since 1936. The company, 
incorporated on August 6th by interests identified with 
the Southeastern Fire Insurance Company, begins 
operations with initial resources of $150,000 and will 
write a general fire business. 

Officers of the new company, most of whom are asso- 
ciated in an official capacity with Auto Finance Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., and Southeastern Fire Insurance 
Company, Greenville, S. C., follow: Chairman of the 
board and treasurer, Herman Moore; president, J. E. 
Burnside, Jr.; first vice president, Latimer Williams, 
Jr.; secretary, H. A. Cathey ; assistant secretary, M. G. 
Hollingsworth. 

The board of directors includes the foregoing officers 
and A. Gilbert Bell, Jr., and Major V. Whitesides both 
of Gastonia, N. C. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 
Enters Ocean Marine Field 


The Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, a 
subsidiary of the Transamerica Corporation, has broad- 
ened operations to include ocean marine lines thus 
rounding out its facilities for a complete general fire 
and marine business. Ocean marine business of the 
company will be handled by the Albert Ullmann Marine 
Office, Inc., which has been appointed agent for the 
United States. 

The Pacific National began business on April 1, 
1915, and under its present sponsorship has built up 
a strong financial position. Policyholders’ surplus as of 
June 30, 1943 of $4,683,000 was the highest in the 
company’s history and exceeded by more than $750,000 
the amount possessed at the close of the year 1940, the 
Previous record high. 
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KANSAS CITY, 
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PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' Mr. Pierce’s long association with the Republic Jp. 
Association Fire Insurance Company, surance Company began on March 1, 1927, when fe 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


joined the company as special agent with headquarters 
in Houston. In 1933 he came into the Home Office a 
Dallas as assistant secretary, being advanced to secre. 
tary and subsequently to vice president in 1937. 


Dividend to Policyholders 


The board of directors of the company has declared 
the regular dividend to policyholders of 50% of the 


premium on other than minimum premium risks for TEXAS HARDWARE MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


,olicies expiring during the last quarter of 1943. 
' oe “ Company, Dallas, Texas 





Mutual Merger 


REPUBLIC Insurance Company, The Texas Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Com. 
Dallas, Texas pany absorbed its companion carrier, the Mercantile 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, effec- 
Vice-President Pierce Resigns tive as of August 1, 1943. 
The Mercantile Mutual was organized in January, 
After nearly seventeen years with the Republic In- | 1926 by officials of The Texas Hardware Mutual and 
surance Company, Fred A. Pierce announced his resig- | both companies were operated under the same manage. 
nation as vice president which will become effective on | ment. Since its organization the Mercantile had been 
December Ist. Mr. Pierce, who started his insurance | operated chiefly for reinsurance purposes. At the close 
career in 1918 as a local agent, will return to this field | of 1942 the company reported total assets of $29,165 
and will open a general insurance agency in Highland | and policyholders’ surplus of $9,879 compared with 
Park Shopping Village, Dallas, where he is active in | liabilities of $19,286. Net premiums written in 1942 
church and civic affairs. aggregated $27,185, while losses paid were $5,757. 
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DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS | ' 


In Cleveland = In Columbus Hub of Pittsburgh war activity —head- 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN = =—NEIL HOUSE quarters for the Nation's “Busy People”, 
In Lancaster,O. In Corning, N.Y. " the big, new PITTSBURGHER is 

THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN more than ever 1st choice of men and 
women who want to get things done! 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 








BAUMANN, FINNEY & co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 


COMPLETE 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
HICAGO 


WINNIPEG, 


Payne & Hardy 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS... 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, ll 


Associate Offices 
Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





MONTREAL 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


HALIFAX 








Telephone Franklin 3868 





Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. Wolfman, F.A.1.A. 

N. A. Moscovitch, A.A.I.A. 
W. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 

L. J. Lally 











Franklin 4020 


WINZER & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
’ FRANKLIN 6085 
CHICAGO 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 




















TRAVELERS Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Convention Examination 


Convention examination of The Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company, made in connection with similar 
examinations of the other Travelers companies, namely, 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company and The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, was conducted as of December 31, 1940 by 
representatives of the Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Iowa, Colorado and Arizona Insurance De- 
partments. The report disclosed that on December 31, 
1940 the company had total admitted assets of $28,170,- 
671 and total liabilities of $16,627,833, leaving policy- 
holders’ surplus of $11,542,838, composed of paid-up 
capital $2,000,000, special reserve $3,263,518, and gen- 
eral surplus amounting to $6,279,320. In concluding 
their report the examiners commented that the company 
is in a sound financial condition and its affairs are ably 
and conservatively managed. 


Changes in Assets and Liabilities 


In the course of this examination various changes in 
asset and liability items were made by the examiners, 
all such changes being reflected in the special reserve 
which was increased by $327,786 over the amount re- 
ported by the company in its filed annual statement at 
the close of the year 1940. A summary of the changes 
made by the examiners follows: 
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Assets 





Increase Decrease 
$43,208.00 
6,840.00 


253.23 


Amortized value of U. S. bonds 
over book value 

Amortized value of 
bonds over book value 

Reinsurance recoverable on paid 
losses 


Canadian 


Liabilities 

Increase in unpaid losses 

Increase in unpaid loss expenses 

Adjustment in Canadian assets .. 

Elimination of reserve for un- 
earned premiums on reinsurance 
in unauthorized companies 

Elimination of reserve for unau- 
thorized reinsurance on paid and 
unpaid losses 


$122,350.32 
11,342.37 
61,979.24 


387,668.55 


85,488.23 
$523,458.01 





$195,671.93 
Net increase in special reserve ... $327,786.08 

The report included a review of operations from 
December 31, 1936, the last previous examination, to 
December 31, 1940. Over the four-year period net 
surplus advanced from $5,031,974 to $6,279,320 as a 
result of profitable underwriting and investment opera- 
tions. A condensed analysis of the changes in surplus 
for the four years follows: 


Gain from underwriting $1,691,226 
Gain from investments 860,61 


$2,551,838 
$1,040,000 
28,015 


96,666 
139,811 


$1,304,492 
$1,247,346 


Total Gain in Surplus 


Dividends to stockholders 

Net increase in special reserve 
Additional Federal Income Taxes 
Missouri impounded premiums 


Total Loss in Surplus 


Net increase in surplus for four year period.... 
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COOPERATION is 
“the American W ay!” 


It’s paving the way to Victory! . . . eager cooperation be- 
tween the men who fire the guns, and fly the planes, and 
sail the ships . . . unstinting cooperation between men in 
uniform, and men and women in overalls and aprons... 
faithful cooperation between the fighting front and the 


home front. 


COOPERATION long has been a reason why foremost 
insurance companies rely on “AMERICAN RE.” Your 


company, too, will prefer “the American Way.” 


0AAMERICAN 


99 JOHNSTREET,NEWYORK/7,N.Y. 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ANCHOR CASUALTY Company, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Stock Dividend 


The capital stock of this company has been increased 
from $400,000 to $500,000 by a 25% stock dividend 
declared on September 22nd. A cash dividend of 20¢ 
per share on 50,000 shares was also declared, payable 
October Ist. The cash dividend is in addition to a 50¢ 
payment in March, 1943. At June 30, 1943, the ¢om- 
pany reported assets of $3,539,747, capital $400,000, 
surplus $550,000, and voluntary reserve $244,082. 


CAROLINA CASUALTY Insurance Company, 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Begins Business 


The Carolina Casualty Insurance Company, Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, was licensed October 4, 1943, by 
the North Carolina Insurance Department and began 
business October 10th. More than half of its original 
capital stock of $150,000 is owned by Baylor’s Insur- 
ance Service, Inc., a substantial agency in Burlington, 
and the remainder is owned by business men of that 
city. The shares, par value $1.00, were sold for 
$1.6624, producing a cash surplus of $100,000. ‘There 
was no promotion expense. The company will write 
workmen’s compensation, general liability and auto- 
mobile liability, property demage and collision insur- 
ance, operating, for the present, only in North Carolina. 
_The net retention on a single risk is $2,500, all lia- 
bility in excess of that sum being reinsured. 

The officers are: President, P. C. Baylor ; vice presi- 
dent, Ben H. May; secretary, H. L. Stephens; treas- 
urer, R. W. Barnwell; assistant treasurer, Alice B. 
Henderson. 

The directors are: Bailey, J. A.; Barnwell, R. W.; 
Baylor, P. C.; Dameron, E. W.; Doster, D. S.; Fairey, 
A. C.; Foster, F. F.; Hair, W. B.; Halyburton, R. F.; 
Holt, Ralph; Hunter, F. M.; Isenhour, R. R.; Lodge, 
W. M.; Massey, W. R.; May, Ben V.; Neville, R. T.; 
Scott, Ralph H.; Stephens, H. L.; Thompson, J.; 
Young, Claiborne. 

_ The incorporation of this company was reported on 
in the October issue of BEst’s INSURANCE NEws. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined—Relations with National Fire 


Examiners representing six zones of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners have com- 
pleted a favorable report on the December 31, 1942, 
condition of the Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, showing assets of $48,118,597 and a surplus to 
policyholders of $15,645,836, the latter including 
capital of $2,500,000, surplus of $11,146,496, and a 
general contingency reserve of $1,999,340. The con- 
tingency reserve is $399,340 greater than reported by 
the company by the addition of voluntary reserves of 
$250,000 each which the company had maintained on 
compensation and on liability losses, less an increase of 
$183,549 in the provision for loss investigation and 
adjustment expense, together with other minor changes 
in assets and liabilities. 

A comprehensive review of claim files determined to 
the satisfaction of the examiners that the company 
maintains ample reserves. On liability losses, the 
Schedule “P” (statutory formula) reserve established 
in the statement was $992,078 in excess of the com- 
pany’s case basis estimates, which the examiners found 
to be adequate, and a similar margin of $141,438 was 
found in the workmen’s compensation loss reserve. 

The announcement of the National Fire Group that 
it intends to organize a casualty insurance company 
and has engaged T. A. Long to manage it is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. In that connection, the follow- 
ing statement has been made by H. A. Behrens, chair- 
man of the board of the Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago. 

“T note with interest the decision of National Fire 
to organize a casualty affiliate for the purpose of serv- 
icing agents of the National Fire Group with casualty 
coverage in an affiliated company. This is a natural 
and normal development in line with the trend of the 
times. Both Continental Casualty and National Cas- 
ualty for years have enjoyed a close, friendly and co- 
operative relation with the National Fire Group and 
this move on the part of National Fire will in no way 
interfere with the continuation of friendly coopera- 
tion.” 
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UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF 
CONSCIENTIOUS CO-OPERATION WITH 
AGENTS NATION-WIDE 


HOME OFFICE: 
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DAN KIRBY, President 


* 


SURETY AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 


* 


General Office: 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Chicago Office: 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Adds Comprehensive Personal Liability 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland ané 
its affiliate, the American Bonding Company of Balti. 
more, have added comprehensive personal liability in. 
surance to the bonding, burglary and plate glass ling 
which they have written for many years. The announe. 
ment was made by Vice President Herbert L. Dung, 
who explained that the companies had decided to under. 
take the line because the comprehensive personal liability 
policy is “a natural running mate for the new residence 
and outside theft policy.” 


HOOSIER CASUALTY Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Examined 


Examiners for Indiana, Michigan and Ohio made few 
changes in the December 31, 1942, statement of this 
company, in a report of examination recently filed. The 
report shows assets of $1,730,034 and surplus to policy- 
holders of $760,067, the latter figure being $5,525 
greater than claimed by the company. All liabilities 
were found to be adequately provided for ; the Schedule 
“P” formula reserve for automobile liability losses was 
established at $260,314, compared with a total case basis 
estimate of $163,381. 


MOTORISTS MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Examined 


This company has been favorably examined by the 
Ohio Insurance Department as of December 31, 1942. 
The examiners increased surplus by $38,099, the largest 
change being a reduction of $31,690 in unpaid claims. 
The report shows assets of $1,513,907 and surplus of 
$569,551, which includes a contingency reserve of 
$136,000, reserve for fluctuation of bonds of $22,015 
and free surplus of $411,536. 

A total reserve of $441,972 was established for- losses 
and claims, concerning which the examiners made the 
following comment: “All claims pending as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942 were reviewed during the course of this 
examination. Those settled before June 30, 1943 were 
listed and the actual settlement figures used while those 
remaining were estimated by using all of the accumt- 
lated information. On claims other than liability this 
resulted in a total of $55,957.93 whereas the company 
estimates totaled $87,647.80 which amount was used if 
the annual statement. On liability claims, the com- 
pany’s estimates totaled $209,316.00, including loading 
for expense, whereas the examiners’ estimates amounted 
to $131,520.28. However, the company’s Schedule P 
was carefully reviewed and found to be accurate in the 
amount of $386,014.36 so this amount was used in the 
statement.” 
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OHIO CASUALTY Insurance Company, 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Examined 


The surplus of this company was increased $66,248 
as of December 31, 1942, by examiners for the states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Oklahoma and Oregon, in a report 
of examination recently filed. The report shows assets 
of $11,543,052, capital of $1,200,000 and surplus of 
$2,851,637. 

A very large equity of $1,434,550 in liability loss 
reserves is indicated by the examiners, who show an 
aggregate case basis estimate of only $900,425 for all 
unpaid Jiability claims, against a statutory “Schedule 
Pp” formula calculation of $2,334,975 used for state- 
ment purposes. The report is favorable to the company, 
the examiners stating that policyholders are treated 
fairly and equitably. 


OHIO STATE Insurance Fund, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Annual Report 


The annual report of the Ohio State Insurance Fund 
was recently issued, showing the December 31, 1942, 
financial position. Assets and liabilities, together with 
comments of the fund’s actuary, taken from the report, 
follow: 


Bonds at Amortized Values $89,630,726.36 
Cash 8,378,207.42 


Premiums in Course of Collection 3,665,159.37 
Interest Accrued 670,441.89 


Total Assets $102,344,535.04 


Liabilities 
Reserve for Compensation and Medical Benefits. $78,438,542.23 
Outstanding Warrants 5.99 


Unearned_ Premiums 8,187,021.19 
Security Fluctuation Reserve 3,067,209.98 


Statutory Surplus 3,573,789.15 
Surplus 7,871,296.50 


Total Liabilities and Surplus $102,344,535.04 


Status of the Fund 


“The Ohio State Insurance Fund at the close of 1942 
carried a surplus of $7,871,296.50, increasing $590,- 
216.58 during the year. The statutory surplus of $3,- 
573.789.15 showed an increase of $163,589.88. The 
total assets of the Fund increased from $84,609,864.52 
to $102,344,535.04, an increase of $17,734,670.52 during 
the year. This increase is the most marked in the his- 
tory of the Fund, and the total assets have reached an 
all time peak resulting in a large part from the war 








emergency’s heavy increase of industrial employment. 
(Continued on next page} 
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A WINNER! 


The combination that we can offer to 
our agents has proven to be a winning 
one—ask any of them! 


A strong company, sound policies, 
complete line of saleable coverages, 
prompt claim settlements, adequate 
commissions, progressive ideas, better- 
than-average cooperation and treat- 
ment have assured us of a loyal and 
enthusiastic field force. 


Interested? If. you live in Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Michigan or Ohio and 
are searching for a good connection 
—write us today for complete data. 


OHIO STATE FUND—Continued 


“The Reserve for Compensation and Medical Beneft, 
to provide for future payment on open claims jp. 
creased to $78,438,542.23, an increase of $12,876,323,17 
during the year. The more intensive activity of industry 
with increased employment has occasioned an increay 
in new claims filed, for which adequate provision my 
be made. 


Reduced Rates 


“The favorable trend of the workmen’s compens:. 
tion experience during the year 1942 has made j 
possible to reduce the general level of workmen’s com. 
pensation basic rates 8.0%. This represents the eighth 
consecutive annual rate reduction, and the accumulative 
effect of these reductions is a decrease of 34% below 
the peak rates in effect in 1935. Based upon activity 
similar to 1942, it is estimated that the rate reduction 
will result in a $2,600,000 lower premium cost to em- 
ployers over the next year. The rate reduction was 
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ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


H. B. BARTHOLF, Cc. L. MORRIS, Earned Losses Investment Losses Losses to 
President Sec'y & Gen. Mgr. Year Premium Incurred Earnings Incurred Premium Expense 
1938... $15,004,859 $15,861,386 $1,762,302 $14,099,085 94.0 $145,130 
5999... 16,214,045 15,930,752 1,929,504 14,001,248 86.4 138, 
1940... 18,124,819 19,380,332 1,881,310 17,499,022 5 
1941... 25,323,544 22,650,750 1,877,703 20,773,047 
1942... 32,264,595 31,835,609 2,189,318 29,646,291 


Comparative Income, Losses and Expense 
Minus Net 








“The five year comparison of the premium income 
and losses discloses the marked increase in earned pre- 
mium and net losses in recent years. In contrast the 
investment earnings have shown only a very limited 
aggregate increase due to the reduced interest yield on 
available bond investments. 


PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 
WV The Answer to 


Refinancing Completed 


A private audit of this company undertaken at the 
direction of Commercial Credit Company, has been com- 
pleted, and very considerable adjustments have been 
made in its assets and reserves to establish a sound 
financial condition. As a part of this operation, Com- 
mercial Credit Company has contributed the substantial 
sum of $3,000,000 to surplus of the casualty company. 
The auditors have presented a balance sheet as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, which, after giving effect to the $3,000. 
000 of new money paid in during October, shows ad- 
mitted assets of $7,450,950, capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $723,468. A further credit to surplus will be 
obtained from a large amount of premium items over 
ninety days past due, deducted from admitted assets in 
accordance with standard insurance accounting practice, 
but which amount the auditors state undoubtedly greatly 
exceeds the actual loss which the company will sustain 
through inability to collect. The audit shows reserves 0! 
$2,513,000 for claims, $496,000 for adjustment expenses, 
$2.204.000 for unearned and deposit premiums, and 
$378.000 for commissions. Total liabilities are calculated 
at $5,727,000, which compares with liabilities of $2,482- 
000 reported in the December 31, 1942 annual statement. 


To the Alert Agent: 


Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it’s 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 19 years our dividends on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance have averaged 20%. 

We also write all other forms at the lowest rates 
consistent with sound Protection and the best of Serv- 
ice to policyholders and agents alike. 


Workmen's Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


Write for our proposition TODAY. 
“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


___ INSURANCE CO.2/ ALA 


pat crice DAINICUA 
HOME OFFICE BIRMINGHAA 
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E. C. Wareheim, executive vice president of Commer- 
cal Credit Company, will continue as president of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company. Active management 
of the insurance company will be directed by H. L. 
Van Horn as executive vice president, who has for the 
last fourteen years been associated with Joseph Froggatt 
& Co., Inc., and had previous experience with a casualty 
company. N. O. Dubson continues as vice president. 
Voris Lyons, active head of the company for several 
years, is no longer connected with the company. William 
'\, Wilson, vice president, formerly Oklahoma General 
Manager for Commercial Standard Insurance Company, 
will supervise agency and production activities and un- 
derwriting will be in the hands of J. D. Sheehan, vice 
president. F. D. Cunningham, secretary, will head the 
legal and claim department, tollowing 1/7 years with the 
American Surety Company in a responsible claims 
capacity. W. A. S. Gamble of the Commercial Credit 
organization, will be the company’s treasurer. Head- 
quarters will remain in Baltimore. 

The prompt acceptance by Commercial Credit Com- 
pany of full responsibility for maintaining the financial 
position of the Pennsylvania Casualty Company is, we 
believe, commendable. The management intends to con- 
unue the company’s development and place it on a sound 
and efficient operating basis. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' 
Association Casualty Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend Rate Continued 


By action of the board of directors, this company 
has declared an additional return of 10% on all policies 
effected in the calendar year 1942, expiring in 1943. 
This extra dividend, combined with the regular return 
of 25% previously declared, continues the effective rate 
of 35% which has been maintained since 1941. With 
respect to workmen’s compensation policies subject to 
the Pennsylvania Retrospective Rating Plan, the addi- 
tional return will be an amount equal to 35% of the 
adjusted retrospective premium, less the regular 25% 
return, 


TENNESSEE AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 
and Odin Fire & Marine Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Capital Increase 


This company has transferred $149,000 from surplus 
to capital, increasing the latter from $101,000 to $250,- 
000. A financial statement prepared as of August 31, 
1943, (based on June 30, 1943, market values for 
securities) shows assets of $913,519, capital of $250,- 
000, and surplus of $212,355. The aggregate surplus 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Something Mew Was Been Added 


TO INCREASE AGENTS’ WARTIME SELLING 





“FAMILY PROTECTION” 
THEFT POLICY 


In keeping with our constant effort to provide 
NEW and TIMELY fast-selling policies for our 
agents, we introduced our “Family Protection” 
Theft Policy early this year. After studying 
national reports as well as our own sales 
records we were convinced that wartime is 
always a time of increased thefts, robberies 
and vandalism by experienced burglars, amateur 
crooks and juveniles. We decided to really go 
after the growing “market” existing today for 
a simplified form, moderately priced, family 
policy offering protection against theft both 
on-and-off the premises. The result was this 
broadest form of family theft policy ever 
issued... and it is selling fast for our agents 


everywhere! 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


)) American Casualty Company 


OF READING e PENNSYLVANIA 






H. G. Evans, President 
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TENNESSEE AUTOMOBILE—Continued 


to policyholders of $462,355 compares with $338,588 at 
the end of 1942. The management states that premiums 
written in the first eight months of this year exceed 
the entire 1942 volume of $466,000. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY Company, 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Reports of 1940 Examinations 


The companies in The Travelers Group were last 
examined as of December 31, 1940, and the reports 
have only recently been released. The examinations 
were conducted under the Zone convention plan, with 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, Iowa, Colo- 
rado and Arizona participating. 


Because of the late date at which these reports have 
been ‘published, we review here only the changes in 
.assets and liabilities which affect the December 31, 1940, 
surplus, for the two companies transacting casualty 
lines, together with the concluding comments of the 
examiners. 





The Travelers Insurance Company 


The company’s surplus in its 1940 annual statemen 
was shown as $45,759,513.05, which has been retained 
in this report. In the Life Department statement, the 
company set up a special reserve amounting to $5,016. 
406.73. Of this amount a small portion, $123,086.73 
was set up for taxes, expenses, and interest capitalized, 
as explained under the heading of Mortgage Loans, 
The balance was a contingency reserve. In the Casualty 
Department statement there was set up a special reserye 
of $13,247,064.10 as a provision against unforseen 
contingencies. It was computed partly by formula and 
partly by arbitrary adjustment. 


Changes Reflected in Special Reserve 


In our report we have combined these reserves and 
thereby show one special reserve for The Travelers 
Insurance Company. All changes in assets and liabilities 
made on account of this examination have been reflected 
in the Special Reserve, which was increased to $25,523. 
801.50. The special reserve, surplus and capital stock 
aggregated $91,283,314.55 as of December 31, 1940 on 
the basis of this report. 

The Special Reserve determined by this examination 
shows an increase of $7,260,330.67 over the amount 
reported by the company in its 1940 annual statement. 
This increase is accounted for in the following schedule: 
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Excess 
Motor Truck Cargo 
Insurance 


Excess covers are often required to 
give the high limit coverage demanded 
of carriers hauling valuable wartime 
loads over our highways. . . Excellent 
markets are available for this type of 
coverage. We invite your inquiry. 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
90 John Street, New York City 
BEekman 3-1170 


ARTHUR VON THADEN LESTER A. MENEGAY 
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Life Department 
Decrease 


$25,480.70 


Assets Increase 


Total interest and rents due and 
ued 

Prone value of U. S. Bonds 
over book value | 

Amortized value Canadian Bonds 
over book value .. 

Crop inventory sold in 1941 ; 
Loss on 1940 sales charged off in 


$807,101.00 


55,284.00 
53,595.00 


77,720.14 
2,247,716.22 
99,218.75 


siedies of real estate over ap- 
praised value 

Book value of mortgage loan over 
appraised value 


Liabilities Rs 
Net reserve on policies .......... 
Policy claims and losses outstand- 


169,100.00 
95,965.21 
NR 25 cnunesisu Vo he 0k 199.61 
Taxes due or accrued 
Mortgage loan deposit held in trust 
Additional reserve for extra pre- 
miums, trust agreements, conver- 
Eee re rere 
Adjustment in value of Canadian 
assets over liabilities .......... 


43,777.29 
217,313.51 
172,646.00 

1,192,611.05 


Casualty Department 
Increase Decrease 
$151,001.00 
83,283.00 
9,419,868.00 


354,533.40 


Assets 

Amortized value of U. S. Bonds 
over book value 

Amortized value of 
Bonds over book value 

Market value of stocks over book 
value 

Market value of unlisted assets- 
Seep MO SOOCKS . 2.25600 cccccs 


Canadian 


Liabilities 

Decrease in unpaid losses ........ 

Decrease in unpaid loss expenses 

Elimination of reserve for un- 
earned premiums on reinsurance 
in unauthorized companies .... 

Elimination of reserve for reinsur- 
ance on unpaid losses due from 
unauthorized companies ....... 

Adjustment in value of Canadian 
assets over liabilities 


116,542.31 
2,692.87 


30,050.73 


13,217.24 
$321,408.25 


$11,658,222.58 $4,397,891.91 
7,260,330.67 


$11,658,222.58 $11,658,222.58 








Conclusion 


The foregoing report of examination discloses that 
the Company is in a sound financial condition and it 
appears that it is capably managed. Its affairs are con- 
ducted with due regard for statutory requirements and 
the interests of its policyholders. Ample provisions 
have been made in this report for both known and un- 
reported liabilities. 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


The Company’s surplus in the 1940 annual statement 
was shown as $6,977,137.77. We have retained this 
amount and have reflected any changes in assets and 

(Continued on next page) 
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TRAVELERS—Continued 

liabilities in the Special Reserve, accounting for the 
increase in this item from $7,206,509.62 to $10,301,- 
044.34. This Special Reserve represents a voluntary 
reserve for contingencies. The total special and surplus 
funds, including capital stock, amounted to $20,278,- 
182.11 on December 31, 1940 on the basis of this 
report. 

The various changes in the asset and liability items 
occasioned by this examination have been reflected in 
the special reserve as follows: 

Decrease 


Assets Increase 


Amortized value of U. S. bonds 
over book value 

Amortized value of 
bonds over book value 

Market value of stocks over book 


$90,845.00 
Canadian 


5,710.00 


3,011,725.00 
Investment value of stocks, not 


otherwise reported 9,500.00 


Liabilities 

Increase in unpaid losses ........ 

Increase in unpaid loss expenses . 

Adjustment in Canadian assets ... 

Elimination of reserve for un- 
earned premiums on reinsurance 
in unauthorized companies .... 

Elimination of reserve for unau- 
thorized reinsurance on paid and 
SUMED oo sa sc Seeescww ans 


12,708.04 


~$3,205,159.43 


$7,105.06 
9,093.09 
94,426.65 


74,671.39 


$110 624.71 
Net increase in special reserve ... 3,094 ,534.72 


Automobile 
Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 





PREFERRED 


AS DEFINED BY THE DICTIONARY: 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; regarded or 
honored before another; held in greater favor; liked better.” 


Tae record of “PREFERRED” performance 


for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


Conclusion 


This examination reveals that the Company is jn, 
sound financial condition and it appears that its affair 
are economically and efficiently managed. Ample pro. 
vision has been made for outstanding liabilities. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Capital Adjustment 


A special meeting of stockholders of this company 
called for October 29, 1943, approved a proposal to 
transfer $8,000,000 from surplus to capital and in. 
crease the par value of the company’s shares from $2 
to $10. This action restores capital to its 1932 level of 
$10,000,000. The company reports that at August 31, 
1943, capital was $2,000,000 and surplus $20,801,250, 
which are adjusted to capital of $10,000,000 and surplus 
of $12,801,250 through the present transfer. The total 
surplus to policyholders of $22,801,250 compares with 
$20,378,812 at the 1942 year-end. The notice to stock- 
holders stated that the adjustment does not affect the 
value of the shares, nor the management’s policy with 
respect to dividends. 


Liability 


Compensation 


Since 1885 The Preferred Acci- 
dent Insurance Company has de- 
fended its policyholders against 
loss. Through good times, wars and 
depressions—it has always lived u 


to its slogan of “PROMPT PAY- 


number of policyholders and has 
cemented the mutually profitable 
relationship between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers—a large 
majority of whom have been “Pre- 
ferred Producers” for a long period 


e ING PREFERRED” 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Prompt settlement of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York. 


of years. 


You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING 
PREFERRED” 


increasing 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. Instructive, concise, 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$5.00 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 
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THANKSGIVING - 1943 


Not much to be thankful for this year? Oh, yes, there is. 
Think it over. 


We are safe from bombs, from cannon and rifle fire. 
We are safe from hunger and cold. 
In other words, we continue to live our daily routine about 


the same and we eat about the same, squawking to the 
contrary. 


Let us give profound thanks for our comfortable security. 


Of course, our sons are absent. But those boys have bet- 
ter tools to fight with, are better fed, better clothed and 
are better attended than any other fighting men in the 
world's armies. 


Let us give thanks for all the great agencies, civil and 
military, in the field and at home, which contribute so 
admirably to the superior health, safety and efficiency of 
our fighting men. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


amMiNOUS Caciar. 
Bir APOR ORATI patty 


ROCK ISLAND "Rew ILLINOIS 





The men and women of Loyaliy Group are 
pledged, in their home-front effort, to make 
a contribution worthy of the gallant sacti- 
fices being made by Americans under arms, 
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HOME OFFICE » 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK, § 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of © 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co.¢ 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Com 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keystone Unde: 





EIGHT COMPANIES F 
race cotens Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Dep 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush: 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 404 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Dallas, Texas San Francise 


* . 
Write For Complete Facts About A ° Loyalty Group Coverage and 











